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DISPENSATIONAL  The  July-September,  1943,  issue  of 
DISTINCTIONS  Bibliotheca  Sacra  carried  an  edi- 
DENOUNCED  torial  which  cited  and  to  some  extent 

analyzed  the  report  made  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  respecting 
so-called  Dispensationalism  as  to  whether  that  form  of  doc¬ 
trine  is  in  harmony  with  the  Confession  of  Faith.  That 
report  given  by  the  Committee,  which  report  condemned 
Dispensationalism,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  but 
was  turned  back  to  the  Committee  for  further  consideration. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  May,  1944,  the  Committee, 
which  had  been  enlarged  and  its  personnel  somewhat  changed, 
presented  its  unanimous  report  again,  which  report,  though 
condemning  dispensational  teaching  as  effectively  as  before, 
was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  without  protest  or  discussion. 
Since  this  report  centers  almost  wholly  upon  the  Editor  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  as  the  supposed  chief  exponent  of  dis¬ 
pensational  teaching,  this  Quarterly  offers  the  following  com¬ 
ment: 

First,  the  Committee  claims  that  its  criticism  is  not  di¬ 
rected  against  Premillennialism  but  is  directed  against  Dis- 
pensationalism.  This  sets  up  a  distinction  which  for  want  of 
a  factual  basis  must  be  classed  as  fantastic.  As  well  might  it 
be  asserted  that  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  morning  but  that  it 
will  not  be  dark  before  nor  will  it  be  light  after  the  sun  rises. 
Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  give  a  superficial  assent  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  that  Christ’s  return  will  be  before  His  kingdom  is 
set  up  on  the  earth  and  not  to  have  carried  any  of  the  issues 
which  are  involved  to  their  logical  and  Scriptural  conclusions. 
The  fact  that  the  men  are  in  the  minority  who  through  many 
years  of  relentless,  unprejudiced  study  have  come  to  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  these  logical  conclusions  does  not  mean  that  the 
majority  is  right  and  the  minority  is  wrong.  It  is  the 
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trained  expositor — and  they  are  numbered  by  hundreds  if  not 
by  thousands — ^who  accepts  the  dispensational  distinctions  and 
because  these  distinctions  are  advanced  and  sustained  in  the 
Sacred  Text.  It  would  be  of  interest  if  some  member  of  this 
Committee,  after  having  thus  considered  the  matter  suffi. 
ciently  to  be  able  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  dispensational 
teaching,  would  write  a  treatise  distinguishing  between  pre- 
millennial  and  dispensational  beliefs,  basing  it  on  a  worthy 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures. 

Second,  the  Committee’s  report  continues  to  ignore,  as  it 
did  the  preceding  year,  the  vital  question  as  to  whether  Die- 
pensationalism  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  specific  task  laid  upon  the  Committee  was  restricted 
in  its  formal  declaration  to  whether  Dispensationalism  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  but  since  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  is  no  more  than  an  attempt  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures,  and  written  by  men  no  more  qualified  to  interpret 
the  Bible  than  scholars  of  our  own  day,  it  is  certainly  ger¬ 
mane  to  this  and  all  other  questions  to  discover  what  the 
Bible  actually  teaches.  The  Confession  of  Faith,  since  it  is 
three  hundred  years  old,  could  not  incorporate  the  great  flood 
of  light  which  by  the  Spirit  has  since  been  thrown  upon  the 
text  of  the  Bible.  It  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  sad  chapter 
in  Presbyterian  history  when  on  pure  creedal  ground  the  ex¬ 
positor  is  condemned  for  adhering  to  that  larger  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  Word  of  God  which  is  his  heritage  from  enduring 
study  of  the  Bible  itself  and  from  those  who  have  gone  before. 
The  issue  is  clear,  and  no  other  approach  to  the  problem  of 
the  correctness  of  dispensational  distinctions  than  to  test 
them  by  the  Scriptures  themselves  is  worthy  of  men  who  are 
called  to  “preach  the  word.”  Incidentally,  the  great  Apostle 
gave  his  son  Timothy  no  intimation  that  he  should  defend 
anything  other  than  the  Sacred  Text  itself. 

Third,  false  and  damaging  statements  are  included  in  this 
report  which  are  a  libel  of  immeasurable  proportions.  It  is 
no  slight  injury  to  an  individual  when  a  Committee  declares 
before  a  Presbyterian  Assembly  what  is  utterly  false.  The 
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report  states  that  the  Editor  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  teaches 
“a  dispensational  view  of  God’s  various  and  divergent  plans 
of  salvation  for  various  groups  in  different  ages.”  To  this 
it  is  answered,  as  answered  before,  that  the  Editor  has  never 
held  such  views  and  that  he  yields  first  place  to  no  man  in 
contending  that  a  holy  God  can  deal  with  sin  in  any  age  on 
any  other  ground  than  that  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  ref¬ 
erences  cited  by  the  Committee  from  the  Editor’s  writings 
have  no  bearing  on  salvation  whatever,  but  concern  the  rule 
of  life  which  God  has  given  to  govern  His  people  in  the  world. 
He  has  addressed  a  rule  of  life  to  Israel  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  His  covenant  people.  Observing  the  rule  of  life  did 
not  make  them  covenant  people.  In  like  manner,  God  has 
addressed  a  rule  of  life  with  heavenly  standards  to  the  be¬ 
lievers  of  this  age;  not  as  a  means  of  salvation,  but  because 
they  are  saved.  That  form  of  inattentive  orthodoxy  which, 
though  blindly  embracing  a  creed,  cannot  discern  between 
that  which  God  achieves  in  bringing  people  into  right  rela¬ 
tion  with  Himself  and  the  rule  of  life  He  imposes  upon  them 
after  they  are  thus  related  to  Him  should  not  be  trusted  with 
doctrinal  responsibility.  It  is  probable  that  the  lack  of  dis¬ 
cernment  which  makes  such  an  error  possible  is  such  that  the 
error  will  not  be  recognized  when  attention  is  called  to  it  and 
the  public  apology  which  this  misrepresentation  demands  will 
not  be  offered. 

There  is  no  excuse  on  the  Committee’s  part  for  this  libel¬ 
ous  statement.  When  the  Committee  was  changed  a  year  ago 
the  Editor,  in  correspondence  with  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  offered  at  his  own  expense  to  meet  with  the  Committee 
at  any  time  or  place  and  to  do  what  could  be  done  to  clarify 
the  issues  involved.  No  such  invitation  was  extended.  Like¬ 
wise,  it  is  evident  to  all  that  the  mails  are  available  and  it 
would  have  been  of  little  trouble  to  address  a  letter  which 
would  have  saved  the  Committee  from  publishing  so  damag¬ 
ing  an  error.  Any  attempt  to  state  another  person’s  beliefs 
when  those  beliefs  are  neither  known  nor  comprehended  will 
usually  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  Committee’s  report. 
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however  sincere,  bears  the  marks  of  an  ill-advised  effort  to 
deal  with  issues  before  they  are  really  comprehended. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

^  ^ 

CRISIS  Men  are  known  to  seek  divine  aid  when  faced 
FAITH  squarely  with  a  crisis.  In  Jonah’s  time,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “the  Lord  sent  out  a  great  wind  into  the 
sea,  and  then  was  a  mighty  tempest  in  the  sea,  so  that  the 
ship  was  like  to  be  broken.  Then  the  mariners  were  afraid, 
and  cried  every  man  unto  his  god,  and  cast  forth  the  wares 
that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  it  of  them.” 

Is  such  an  interest  as  this  something  lasting  and  likely 
to  rise  finally  to  Christian  faith?  A  Navy  chaplain  answers 
affirmatively,  himself  the  veteran  of  six  months  in  actual 
combat — ^the  longest  assignment  of  any  chaplain  in  the  serv¬ 
ice.  (Lieut.  Wyeth  W.  Willard,  U.S.N.R.,  landed  with  the 
Marines  at  Guadalcanal  and  Tarawa,  among  other  experi¬ 
ences.)  Asked  by  a  reporter,  “How  many  of  your  converts 
stick?”,  this  chaplain  could  reply,  “As  many  as  do  at  home.” 

Christians  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  rejoinder.  The 
faith  which  accepts  salvation  is  one  able  to  count  all  things 
but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord — a  courageous  act.  Who  would  more  naturally  take 
the  step  than  a  fighting  Marine?  Cornelius,  Roman  centurion 
of  long  ago,  was  the  first  Gentile  to  believe  in  Christ  and 
enter  the  Church.  Paul  could  bear  the  testimony  from  Rome, 
“My  bonds  became  manifest  in  Christ  throughout  the  whole 
praetorian  guard.”  Both  in  life  and  death  the  Son  of  God 
influenced  soldiers  (Matt.  8:10;  27:64).  Old  Testament  char¬ 
acters,  from  Abraham  on,  were  men  of  faith  as  well  as  war. 
Psalm  56  will  epitomize  their  confidence  well. 

Crisis  faith,  then,  may  be  real  Christian  trust.  That  it  is 
not  always  so,  does  not  mean  the  pressure  of  circumstance 
makes  a  decision  questionable.  Rather  must  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Lord  foretold  a  varied  response  to  the  sowing 
of  the  gospel  seed;  only  some  falls  on  good  ground.  So  let 
us  pray  that  the  terrors  of  war,  if  these  must  be  endured 
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longer,  may  humble  souls  and  bring  many  to  a  saving  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Christ  the  Lord,  through  the  gospel  of  grace. 

^  ^ 

PERSONAL  “The  adherent  of  modern  dispensationalism 
AND  SOCIAL  bestirs  himself  to  rescue  individuals  from 
the  conflagration  of  society  but  admits  that 
he  is  not  concerned  about  putting  out  the  Are,  because  Christ 
will  take  care  of  that  at  His  second  coming.”  So  writes  a 
seminary  professor  in  recent  criticism  of  dispensationalism. 
To  him  the  tasks  of  evangelism  and  social  reform  are  linked 
together  inseparably.  Indeed,  “that  they  are  allies  logically 
few  will  care  to  dispute”  is  the  categorical  statement  to  be 
made,  and  this  from  a  conservative  theologian. 

Evangelization  and  reformation  do  supplement  each  other, 
beyond  any  doubt.  But  Christians  may  still  ask,  not  “What 
harmonizes  logically?”,  nor  “What  will  few  care  to  dispute  is 
yoked  together?”,  but  “What  saith  the  Scripture?”  (Rom. 
4:3;  Gal.  4:30).  Exemplary  man  that  he  was,  Paul  inquired 
once  he  was  enlightened  by  a  vision  of  Christ,  “Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  do?”  (Acts  9:6).  After  all,  logic  is  on  the 
plane  of  the  natural,  the  Christian  ethic  on  the  plane  of  the 
supernatural.  Is  it  for  us  to  decide  that  individuals  are  not 
just  to  be  redeemed  but  also  to  be  reformed,  that  the  inward 
man  and  the  outward  man  alike  are  to  be  changed?  Or  is  not 
Christian  work  rather  the  Lord’s  undertaking  than  ours? 

Perhaps  the  dispensationalist  has  enough  authority  for 
stressing  evangelism.  If  he  does,  criticism  of  his  actions  can¬ 
not  be  justified.  What,  then,  saith  the  Scripture  about  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry?  The  great  commission  phrases  it:  “Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  Teach¬ 
ing  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you,”  etc.  Just  how  the  apostles  understood  this  final  com¬ 
mand  will  be  shown  by  the  book  of  Acts.  To  cite  but  a  single 
passage,  “Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  unto  them,  and  said,  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should 
leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.  Wherefore,  brethren. 
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look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this 
business.  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer, 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.”  Here  deacons  were  to  be 
chosen  that  the  temporal  interests  of  the  church  might  be 
cared  for  aright.  Yet  neither  deacon  nor  apostle  could  be 
said  to  have  assumed  the  role  of  reformer.  1  Corinthians 
7 :20  ff.  and  kindred  portions  will  reveal  the  Pauline  attitude. 
It  differed  from  the  precedent  set  by  the  apostles  of  the  cir¬ 
cumcision  in  no  essential.  How  are  we  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  going  to  surpass  the  church  of  the  apostles? 

When  our  Lord  addressed  a  final  word  to  the  churches.  He 
laid  bare  many  a  fault  and  loss.  Similarly,  He  was  alert  to 
praise  whatever  pleased  His  discerning  eye.  Where  is  the 
mention  of  social  reform,  however,  in  His  seven  epistles?  So 
far  from  that,  the  Savior  must  deal  with  persecution  of  the 
Christian  and  subjugation  of  the  rebels,  along  with  preserva¬ 
tion  from  “the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall  come  upon  all 
the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth”  (Rev.  2:10, 
27;  3:10). 

Even  the  Old  Testament  hardly  sanctions  a  combination 
of  soul  winning  and  world  reforming.  Jonah  preached,  “Yet 
forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown.”  “So  the  people 
of  Nineveh  believed  God,  and  proclaimed  a  fast,”  etc.,  not 
“believed  God,  and  proclaimed  a  set  of  plans  for  civic  bet¬ 
terment.”  True,  the  earthly  people  of  God — Israel — were  su¬ 
pervised  by  laws  from  above,  written  to  govern  every  phase 
of  life  upon  earth.  But  in  contradistinction,  the  Church  is  a 
pilgrim  people,  not  a  nation  living  on  a  promised  land  of  milk 
and  honey  (Phil.  1:27-30;  3:20;  1  Pet.  2:9  ff.). 

There  are  two  emphases  for  the  Church  to  maintain  side 
by  side — evangelization  and  sanctification.  (1  Thess.  1:6  ff.; 
4:3;  2  Thess.  3:10,  etc.).  They  are  a  far  cry  from  personal 
evangelism  coupled  with  social  reform.  Granting  that,  what 
must  be  said  for  the  reform  movements  which  only  Christian 
lands  have  known?  They  can  be  called  truthfully  the  by¬ 
products  of  Christianity,  though  not  the  primary  objective. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  Christ  and  Christians,  such  works  of 
mercy  would  not  have  originated.  Now  that  they  have  come, 
however,  often  unbelievers  assume  responsibility  for  their  on¬ 
going,  simply  out  of  humanitarian  impulse.  Hence  they  may 
drift  steadily  away  from  the  Christian  basis  where  Christ  is 
all  and  in  all. 

For  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  theological  implica¬ 
tions  in  the  present  apologetic,  see  the  April-June  issue  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  this  year  and  Dr.  Walvoord’s  article, 
“Is  Moral  Progress  Possible?” 

John  Henry  Bennetch. 

^  ^ 

REGRET  It  is  cause  for  regret  that  Exegetical  Studies  in 
Zechariah,  a  regular  feature  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  cannot  appear  in  the  present  number.  Laboring 
under  a  heavy  strain  of  Bible  Conference  ministry  this  sum¬ 
mer,  the  author  of  these  valued  studies  was  hindered  from 
completing  the  regular  installment  as  soon  as  necessary. 
As  the  present  issue  goes  to  press,  material  has  just  arrived 
from  Dr.  Feinberg  which  will  insure  continuance  of  the 
serial  for  our  fall  number.  Readers,  therefore,  can  rest 
assured  that  the  interruption  will  not  be  prolonged  beyond 
one  issue. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Author’s  note:  This  article  continues  the  discussion  of  the  most 
vital  features  of  Anthropology...  Other  discussions  are  to  follow  which 
enter  into  the  nature  of  sin,  its  effects,  and  the  judgments  of  God 
upon  it. 

III.  MAN’S  ESTATE  AT  CREATION 

3.  The  Environment  of  the  First  Man. 

The  description  of  the  environment  of  the  first  man  is  re¬ 
corded  in  Genesis  2:8,  9,  15,  which  reads:  “And  the  Lord 
God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden ;  and  there  he  put  the 
man  whom  he  had  formed.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the 
Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and 
good  for  food ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  And  the  Lord 
God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it.”  It  may  be  assumed  that  when  Je¬ 
hovah  planted  a  garden  in  which  was  “every  tree  that  is 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food,”  the  prospect  was  as 
pleasing  as  could  be  secured  by  means  of  material  things. 
The  attractiveness  of  the  garden  was  in  harmony  with  all 
else  that  God  had  created  and  concerning  which  He  had  said 
it  was  “very  good.”  The  evidence  points  unmistakably  to  the 
fact  that  a  poor  environment  tends  to  encourage  all  manner 
of  evil.  The  situation  in  which  the  first  man  was  placed  could 
not  by  any  reasoning  have  been  a  contributing  cause  of  his 
failure.  What  remains  of  this  wonderful  garden  is  only  a 
poet’s  dream.  Vondel  (1654),  the  greatest  of  Holland’s  poets, 
in  his  greatest  work,  Lucifer,  represents  Apollion  reporting 
to  Beelzebub  of  his  visit  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  thus  (transla¬ 
tion  by  Leonard  Charles  van  Noppen) : 
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“Apollion : 

I  have,  Lord  Belzebub, 

The  low  terrene  observed  with  keenest  eye, 

And  now  I  offer  thee  the  fruits  grown  there 
So  far  below  these  heights,  ’neath  other  skies 
And  other  sun:  now  judge  thou  from  the  fruit 
The  land  and  garden  which  even  God  Himself 
Hath  blessed  and  planted  for  mankind’s  delight. 

Belzebub : 

I  see  the  golden  leaves,  all  laden  with 
Ethereal  pearls,  the  sparkling  silvery  dew. 

What  sweet  perfume  exhale  those  radiant  leaves 
Of  tint  unfading !  How  alluring  glows 
That  pleasant  fruit  with  crimson  and  with  gold ! 
’Twere  pity  to  pollute  it  with  the  hands. 

The  eye  doth  tempt  the  mouth.  Who  would  not  lust 
For  earthly  luxury?  He  loathes  our  day 
And  food  celestial,  who  the  fruit  may  pluck 
Of  Earth.  One  would  for  Adam’s  garden  curse 
Our  Paradise.  The  bliss  of  Angels  fades 
In  that  of  man. 

Apollion : 

Too  true,  Lord  Belzebub, 

Though  high  our  Heaven  may  seem,  ’tis  far  too  low. 
For  what  I  saw  with  mine  own  eyes  deceives 
Me  not.  The  world’s  delights,  yea,  Eden’s  fields 
Alone,  our  Paradise  excel. 

•  •  • 

Round  is  the  garden,  as  the  world  itself. 

Above  the  centre  looms  the  mount  from  which 
The  fountain  gushes  that  divides  in  four. 

And  waters  all  the  land,  refreshing  trees 
And  fields;  and  flows  in  unreflective  rills 
Of  crystal  purity.  The  streams  their  rich 
Alluvion  bring  and  nourish  all  the  ground. 

Here  Onyx  gleams  and  Bdellion  doth  shine; 
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And  bright  as  Heaven  glows  with  glittering  stars ; 

So  here  Dame  Nature  sowed  her  constellations 
Of  stones  that  pale  our  stars.  Here  dazzle  veins 
Of  gold ;  for  Nature  wished  to  gather  all 
Her  treasures  in  one  lap. 

•  •  • 

No  angel  us  among,  a  breath  exhales 
So  soft  and  sweet  as  the  pure  draught  refreshing 
That  there  meets  man,  that  lightly  cools  his  face 
And  with  its  gentle,  vivifying  touch 
All  things  caresses  in  its  blissful  course : 

There  swells  the  bosom  of  the  fertile  field 
With  herb  and  hue  and  bud  and  branch  and  bloom 
And  odors  manifold,  which  nightly  dews 
Refresh.  The  rising  and  the  setting  sun 
Know  and  observe  their  proper  measured  time 
And  so  unto  the  need  of  every  plant 
Temper  their  mighty  rays  that  fiower  and  fruit 
Are  all  within  the  selfsame  season  found.” 

4.  The  Responsibility  of  the  First  Man, 

As  to  his  manner  of  life,  the  obligation  resting  on  the  first 
man — aside  from  the  task  of  dressing  and  keeping  the  garden 
— is  the  norm  or  pattern  for  all  human  life  on  the  earth. 
During  that  undetermined  period  in  which  Adam  lived  before 
the  fall,  that  ideal  was  realized  to  the  fullest  satisfaction  of 
his  Creator.  That  responsibility  is  easily  stated  in  the  words, 
he  did  the  will  of  God.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  to  prove 
that  in  unbroken  fellowship  with  God  Adam  received  daily 
counsel  and  direction  from  God.  But  one  prohibition  was 
imposed  upon  him.  This,  indeed,  formed  an  exceedingly  small 
proportion  of  all  the  gracious  instructions  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Jehovah.  The  present  ideal  for  the  redeemed  is 
that  they  also  may  find  and  do  the  will  of  God  for  them.  Too 
often  the  negative  side  of  God’s  will  is  stressed  out  of  all 
proportion.  There  are  things  which  are  evil  and  not  con¬ 
venient  from  which  the  Christian  should  abstain,  but  the  will 
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of  God  is  positive.  It  is  that  which  one  may  do,  and  in  joy¬ 
ous  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  (1  John  1:3, 
4).  That  the  Christian  may  walk  and  talk  with  God,  that  the 
guiding  and  teaching  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  vouch¬ 
safed  to  him,  and  that  enabling  power  to  realize  God's  perfect 
will  and  plan  is  freely  bestowed,  illustrates,  to  some  measure, 
the  high  privilege  and  responsibility  of  the  first  man  when 
no  cloud  intervened  between  his  Creator  and  himself.  “That 
the  husbandman's  calling  is  an  ancient  and  honourable  call¬ 
ing;  it  was  needful  even  in  Paradise,  the  garden  of  Eden, 
though  it  needed  not  to  be  weeded,  for  thorns  and  thistles 
were  not  yet  a  nuisance,  yet  it  must  be  dressed  and  kept. 
Nature,  even  in  its  primitive  state,  left  room  for  the  im¬ 
provements  of  art  and  industry.  It  was  a  calling  fit  for  a 
state  of  innocency,  making  provision  for  life  and  not  for  lust; 
and  giving  opportunity  of  admiring  the  Creator,  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  providence;  while  his  hands  were  about  his 
trees,  his  heart  might  be  with  his  God."' 

6.  Moral  Qualities  of  the  First  Man, 

Since  holiness  may  be  either  active  or  passive — positive 
virtue,  or  the  absence  of  evil — ,  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
first  man  were  passive.  He  was  innocent  of  wrong.  There 
had  been  no  opportunity  to  develop  a  tested  moral  character; 
yet  no  record  asserts  that  he  had  not  understood  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  right  and  wrong.  What  might  have  been 
required  morally  of  the  first  man  and  the  measure  of  his 
obligation,  depended  largely  upon  the  degree  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  as  created.  If,  as  some  have  claimed,  he  was  only  an 
infant  in  his  mental  powers — ^being  an  infant  as  to  days  of 
his  existence — ,  then  his  moral  responsibility  is  lowered  to 
the  vanishing  point  and  the  transgression  by  which  he  fell 
called  for  no  judgment  whatsoever.  In  the  matter  of  his 
transgression,  God  treated  Adam  as  being  wholly  accountable 
and  this  fact  alone  certifies  the  moral  development  which  he 
sustained.  God  created  a  mature  man.  It  is  true  that  he 

'Matthew  Heory’s  Commentary,  Vol.  I,  p.  S. 
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could  recall  no  past  history,  nor  could  he  marshal  the  value 
of  accumulated  experience;  but  these  values  were  possessed 
to  the  degree  required  for  maturity  of  action.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  creative  act  of  God.  No  higher  attestation 
of  full-grown  human  excellence  could  be  found  than  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  truth  that  man  as  created  was  well-pleasing 
to  God  and  thus  received  into  divine  companionship.  By  so 
much  the  thought  of  immaturity  or  of  irresponsibility  is 
precluded;  yet  the  holiness  of  the  unfallen  first  man  was 
passive  in  that  it  was  innocence  and  untested  character. 

6.  The  Tempter  of  the  First  Man. 

Of  this  being — identified  as  Satan — ^much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  under  Angelology  as  to  his  person  and  the  temptation 
he  imposed,  and  more  will  be  introduced  at  a  later  time 
under  Hamartiology. 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  tempter  is  not  identified 
in  the  Genesis  account  which  reads:  “Now  the  serpent  was 
more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God 
had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman”  (Gen.  3:1).  It 
is  not  until  the  writing  of  Revelation  12:9  that  the  title 
serpent  is  identified  as  referring  to  the  devil  and  Satan. 
Earlier  in  the  New  Testament  there  are  clear  references 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  Satan  who  tempted  the  first 
parents  (2  Cor.  11:3;  1  Tim.  2:14).  It  is  to  be  observed 
that,  in  the  progress  of  doctrine,  the  clear  revelation  re¬ 
specting  the  tempter  is  not  given  until  after  redemption  is 
completed  in  the  Cross.  The  fact  that  the  original  account 
as  given  in  Genesis  does  not  identify  the  tempter  but  deals 
only  with  the  creature  Satan  employed  as  his  means  of 
communication,  has  encouraged  various  explanations  of  this 
momentous  event,  and  drawn  out  much  criticism.  The  rec¬ 
ord  states  that  the  man  and  the  woman,  being  created  evi¬ 
dently  outside  the  garden,  are  placed  in  it  and  appointed 
to  dress  it.  Within  the  garden  are  two  trees — ^“the  tree  of 
life,”  and  “the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.” 
From  the  latter  the  first  parents  are  restrained  from  eating. 
The  penalty  for  eating  is  death  in  all  its  forms,  for  God 
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said  to  them,  “In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die.”  The  serpent  appears  and  denies  the  word  God 
has  spoken,  and  declares  that  in  the  act  of  eating  their  eyes 
would  be  opened,  they  would  be  as  Elohim,  and  know  good 
and  evil.  The  woman  first  partook  of  the  fruit  and  then  gave 
it  to  her  husband  who  ate  of  it  also.  According  to  the  Word 
of  God,  they  became  death-doomed  and  were  expelled  from 
the  garden.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  Scriptures  it  is  not 
difficult  to  identify  the  tempter  as  Satan  who  is  later  re¬ 
vealed  as  ever  going  about  seeking  the  ruin  of  God’s  human 
creatures.  That  he  should  have  sought  the  downfall  of  Adam 
and  Eve  is  in  harmony  with  all  his  wiles  which  are  faithfully 
depicted  in  the  later  Scriptures. 

Three  opinions  relative  to  this  narrative  may  be  listed, 
namely,  (a)  Those  who  treat  the  record  as  a  fiction,  a 
mytkos,  and  to  these  it  is  ever  a  difficulty  to  define  the  moral 
of  the  fable.  Having  departed  so  completely  from  the  nat¬ 
ural  interpretation,  they  introduce  freely  as  many  ideas  as 
the  human  mind  may  invent,  (b)  The  second  group  of  in¬ 
terpreters  are  those  who  attempt  to  blend  reality  with  alle¬ 
gory  and  to  varying  degrees  of  reality  and  allegory.  The 
absurdity  of  introducing  allegorical  features  into  that  which 
purports  to  be  real  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Bishop 
Horsley  (1733-1806)  thus:  “No  writer  of  true  history  would 
mix  plain  matter  of  fact  with  allegory  in  one  continued 
narrative,  without  any  intimation  of  a  transition  from  one 
to  the  other.  If,  therefore,  any  part  of  this  narrative  be 
matter  of  fact,  no  part  is  allegorical.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  any  part  be  allegorical,  no  part  is  naked  matter  of  fact: 
and  the  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that  every  thing  in  every 
part  of  the  whole  narrative  must  be  allegorical.  If  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  woman  out  of  the  man  be  allegory,  the  woman 
must  be  an  allegorical  woman.  The  man  therefore  must  be 
an  allegorical  man;  for  of  such  a  man  only  the  allegorical 
woman  will  be  a  meet  companion.  If  the  man  is  allegorical, 
his  paradise  will  be  an  allegorical  garden ;  the  trees  that  grow 
in  it,  allegorical  trees;  the  rivers  that  watered  it,  allegorical 
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rivers;  and  thus  we  may  ascend  to  the  very  beginning  of 
the  creation;  and  conclude  at  last  that  the  heavens  are  al¬ 
legorical  heavens,  and  the  earth  an  allegorical  earth.  Thus 
the  whole  history  of  the  creation  will  be  an  allegory,  of  which 
the  real  subject  is  not  disclosed;  and  in  this  absurdity  the 
scheme  of  allegorizing  ends.”  (c)  A  third  group  believe  the 
record  to  be  literal.  They  contend  that  the  Mosaic  account, 
while  doubtless  conveying  deeper  truths  than  those  which 
appear  on  the  surface,  is,  nevertheless,  an  historical  record 
regarding  actual  beings  and  conditions.  That  it  is  a  literal 
account  is  proven,  first,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  a 
continuous  history.  The  narrative  goes  on  without  a  break 
into  all  subsequent  history.  If  this  record  be  fable  and  not 
history,  the  historical  character  of  the  entire  Pentateuch  is 
to  be  called  in  question,  for  none  could  point  out  a  conven¬ 
ient  place  where  early  fable  becomes  history.  The  argument 
based  on  a  continuous  history  cannot  be  refuted.  The  story 
is  as  clearly  literal  at  its  beginning  as  it  is  at  its  end,  or 
at  any  point  in  its  progress.  In  the  second  place,  the  literal 
character  of  this  record  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  it  in  all  candor  in  later  Scriptures  and  is 
there  made  the  basis  of  instruction  and  appeal  which  would 
have  no  weight  if  drawn  from  a  fable.  The  Bible,  as  a  whole 
and  without  exception,  treats  the  Genesis  record  as  literal. 
This  suggests  an  extensive  theme  which  can  be  pursued  here 
only  to  a  limited  degree. 

Since  the  book  of  Job  is  earlier  as  to  its  writing  than 
the  Genesis  account  by  Moses,  it  is  significant  that  this  book 
states:  “Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was  placed 
upon  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and 
the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment?”  (20:4,5).  In 
this  text  the  word  man  could  as  well  be  translated  Adam, 
Again  Job  declares:  “If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam, 
by  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom”  (31:33).  Thus,  also, 
since  God  made  man  upright  (Eccl.  7:29),  the  first  sin  of 
the  woman  is  implied  when  Eliphaz  says,  “What  is  man,  that 
he  should  be  clean?  and  he  which  is  born  of  a  woman,  that 
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he  should  be  righteous?**  (Job  15:14).  **Eden,  the  garden  of 
Crod**  is  mentioned  by  the  prophets,  and  the  “tree  of  life** 
is  four  times  referred  to  in  Proverbs  and  three  times  in  Rev¬ 
elation.  Perhaps  no  word  is  more  conclusive  than  the  words 
of  Christ  as  they  appear  in  .Matthew  19 :4, 5,  “And  he  an¬ 
swered  and  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which 
made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and  female, 
and  said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh?**  In  this  Scripture  it  is  to  be  seen  that  Christ  recog¬ 
nized  that  God  made  the  first  man  and  first  woman  and  that 
the  marriage  relation  rests  on  that  basic  fact  to  which  Christ 
refers,  namely,  that  the  woman  was  taken  from  the  man, 
and,  because  of  that  truth,  Adam  said,  “This  is  now  bone  of 
my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh:  she  shall  be  called  Woman 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  Man.  Therefore  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife 
and  they  shall  be  one  flesh**  (Gen.  2:23, 24).  In  this  instance, 
there  could  be  no  serious  doubt  as  to  the  truth  that  Christ 
was  contemplating  an  historical  event.  The  whole  field  of 
typology  which  obtains  between  Christ  and  Adam  ceases  to 
have  any  meaning  or  purpose  if  Adam,  and  all  that  concerns 
him,  is  unreal.  “As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world** ; 
“Adam  to  Moses**;  “One  that  sinned**;  “For  by  one  man*s 
offence**;  “One  man*s  disobedience**  (Rom.  5:12-21)  ;  “Since by 
man  came  death**;  “For  as  in  Adam  all  die**  (1  Cor.  15:20, 
21) ;  “The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul** ;  “The 
first  man  was  of  the  earth  earthy**  (1  Cor.  15:45,  47).  “But 
I  fear,  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through 
his  subtilty,  so  your  minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ**  (2  Cor.  11 :3) ;  “For  Adam  was 
first  formed,  then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but 
the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  transgression**  (1  Tim. 
2:13,14).  Not  one  of  the  passages  presents  a  rhetorical 
allusion.  They  are  rather  the  basis  of  sound  reasoning  and 
the  ground  of  far-reaching  doctrine  which  is  altogether  sac¬ 
rificed  if  the  events  recorded  early  in  Genesis  are  no  more 
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than  fable.  The  only  motive  that  promotes  argrument  against 
the  historicity  of  these  Mosaic  records  is  that  they  seem  ab¬ 
surd  since,  as  is  claimed,  they  are  unlike  to  present  human 
experience;  but  such  reasoning  not  only  assumes  that  God 
is  restricted  to  those  modes  of  operation  which  are  current 
today,  but  that  man  is  free  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  Word 
of  God.  The  contention  gathers  around  the  two  trees  and 
the  serpent.  Of  these  objections  Dr.  Richard  Watson  has 
discoursed  to  some  length  as  follows:  “The  fallacy  of  most 
of  these  objections  is,  however,  easily  pointed  out.  We  are 
asked,  first,  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  could  confer  immortality?  But  what 
is  there  irrational  in  supposing  that,  though  Adam  was  made 
exempt  from  death,  yet  that  the  fruit  of  a  tree  should  be  the 
appointed  instrument  of  preserving  his  health,  repairing  the 
wastes  of  his  animal  nature,  and  of  maintaining  him  in  per¬ 
petual  youth?  Almighty  God  could  have  accomplished  this 
end  without  means,  or  by  other  means;  but  since  he  so  often 
employs  instruments,  it  is  not  more  strange  that  he  should 
ordain  to  preserve  Adam  permanently  from  death  by  food 
of  a  special  quality,  than  that  now  he  should  preserve  men 
in  health  and  life,  for  three-score  years  and  ten,  by  specific 
foods ;  and  that,  to  counteract  disorders,  he  should  have  given 
specific  medicinal  qualities  to  herbs  and  minerals;  or  if, 
with  some,  we  regard  the  eating  of  the  tree  of  life  as  a  sac¬ 
ramental  act,  an  expression  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  con¬ 
tinued  preservation,  and  a  means  through  which  the  con¬ 
serving  infiuence  of  God  was  bestowed,  a  notion,  however, 
not  so  well  founded  as  the  other,  it  is  yet  not  inconsistent 
with  the  literal  interpretation,  and  involves  no  really  unrea¬ 
sonable  consequence,  and  nothing  directly  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  faith.  It  has  been,  also,  foolishly  enough  asked 
whether  the  fruit  of  the  prohibited  tree,  or  of  any  tree,  can 
be  supposed  to  have  communicated  ‘knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,’  or  have  had  any  effect  at  all  upon  the  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers?  But  this  is  not  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  history,  how¬ 
ever  literally  taken,  and  the  objection  is  groundless.  That 
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tree  might  surely,  without  the  least  approach  to  allegory, 
be  called  ‘the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,*  whether 
we  understand  by  this,  that  by  eating  it  man  came  to  know, 
by  sad  experience,  the  value  of  the  ‘good’  he  had  forfeited, 
and  the  bitterness  of  ‘evil,’  which  he  had  before  known  only 
in  name;  or,  as  others  have  understood  it,  that  it  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  the  test  of  Adam’s  fidelity  to  his  Creator,  and, 
consequently,  was  a  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  (or  making  known)  wheth¬ 
er  he  would  cleave  to  the  former,  or  make  choice  of  the 
latter.  The  first  of  these  interpretations  is,  I  think,  to 
be  preferred,  because  it  better  harmonizes  with  the  whole 
history;  but  either  of  them  is  consistent  with  a  literal  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  cannot  be  proved  to  involve  any  real 
absurdity. 

“To  the  account  of  the  serpent,  it  has  been  objected  that, 
taken  literally,  it  makes  the  invisible  tempter  assume  the 
body  of  an  animal  to  carry  on  his  designs;  but  we  must  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  disembodied 
spirits  before  we  can  prove  this  to  be  impossible,  or  even 
unlikely;  and  as  for  an  animal  being  chosen  as  the  means 
of  approach  to  Eve,  without  exciting  suspicion,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that,  allowing  a  superior  spirit  to  be  the  real  tempter, 
it  was  good  policy  in  him  to  address  Eve  through  an  animal 
which  she  must  have  noticed  as  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
garden,  rather  than  in  a  human  form,  when  she  knew  that 
herself  and  her  husband  were  the  only  human  beings  as  yet  in 
existence.  The  presence  of  such  a  stranger  would  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  put  her  on  her  guard.  But  then,  we  are 
told  that  the  animal  was  a  contemptible  reptile.  Certainly 
not  before  he  was  degraded  in  form;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  ‘beasts  of  the  earth,’  and  not  a  ‘creeping  thing;’ 
and  also  more  ‘subtle,’  more  discerning  and  sagacious  ‘than 
any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made’— con¬ 
sequently  the  head  of  all  the  inferior  animals  in  intellect, 
and  not  unlikely  to  have  been  of  a  corresponding  noble  and 
beautiful  form;  for  this,  indeed,  his  bodily  degradation  im- 
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ports.  If  there  was  policy,  then,  in  Satan’s  choosing  an  ani¬ 
mal  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  might  make  his  ap¬ 
proaches,  there  was  as  much  good  taste  in  his  selection  as 
the  allegorists,  who  seem  anxious  on  this  point,  can  wish 
for  him.  The  speaking  of  the  serpent  is  another  stumbling- 
block;  but  as  the  argument  is  not  here  with  an  infidel,  but 
with  those  who  profess  to  receive  the  Mosaic  record  as  Di¬ 
vine,  the  speaking  of  the  serpent  is  no  more  a  reason  for 
interpreting  the  relation  allegorically,  than  the  speaking  of 
the  ass  of  Balaam  can  be  for  allegorizing  the  whole  of  that 
transaction.  That  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit  has  no  power 
to  produce  articulate  sounds  from  the  organs  of  an  animal, 
no  philosophy  can  prove,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  is,  therefore, 
capable  of  being  rationally  substantiated  by  testimony.  There 
is  a  clear  reason,  too,  for  this  use  of  the  power  of  Satan  in 
the  story  itself.  By  his  giving  speech  to  the  serpent,  and 
representing  that,  as  appears  from  the  account,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  serpent  having  himself  eaten  of  the  fruit,  he 
took  the  most  effectual  means  of  impressing  Eve  with  the 
dangerous  and  fatal  notion,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  was  a  restraint  upon  her  happiness  and  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement,  and  thus  to  suggest  hard  thoughts  of 
her  Maker.  The  objection  that  Eve  manifested  no  surprise 
when  she  heard  an  animal  speak,  whom  she  must  have  known 
not  to  have  had  that  faculty  before,  has  also  no  weight,  since 
that  circumstance  might  have  occurred  without  being  men¬ 
tioned  in  so  brief  a  history.  It  is  still  more  likely  that  Adam 
should  have  expressed  some  marks  of  surprise  and  anxiety 
too,  when  his  wife  presented  the  fruit  to  him,  though  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  mentioned.”* 

As  to  the  equity  of  the  judgment  which  fell  upon  the 
serpent.  Dr.  Watson  continues  thus:  “An  objection  is  taken 
to  the  justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  serpent,  if 
the  transaction  be  accounted  real,  and  if  that  animal  were 
but  the  unconscious  instrument  of  the  great  seducer.  To  this 
the  reply  is  obvious,  that  it  could  be  no  matter  of  just  com- 

*  Theological  Institutes,  Vol.  II,  pp.  24-26. 
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plaint  to  the  serpent  that  its  form  should  be  changed,  and  its 
species  lowered  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  had  no  original 
right  to  its  former  superior  rank,  but  held  it  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Creator.  If  special  pain  and  sufferings  had  been  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  serpent,  there  would  have  been  a  semblance 
of  plausibility  in  the  objection;  but  the  serpent  suffered,  as 
to  liability  to  pain  and  death,  no  more  than  other  animals, 
and  was  not  therefore  any  more  than  another  irrational 
creature,  accounted  a  responsible  offender.  Its  degradation 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  memento  to  man,  and  the  real 
punishment,  as  we  shall  show,  fell  upon  the  real  transgressor 
who  used  the  serpent  as  his  instrument;  while  the  enmity 
of  the  whole  race  of  serpents  to  the  human  race,  their  cun¬ 
ning,  and  their  poisonous  qualities,  appear  to  have  been 
wisely  and  graciously  intended  as  standing  warnings  to  us  to 
beware  of  that  great  spiritual  enemy,  who  ever  lies  in  wait  to 
wound  and  to  destroy.”* 

That  no  direct  sentence  is  pronounced  upon  Satan  is  in 
harmony  with  the  evident  divine  intention  to  withhold  the 
fuller  revelation  to  a  later  place  in  the  Divine  Oracles.  None 
can  doubt  but  that  unmitigated  judgment  does  fall  on  Satan 
eventually  for  his  original  sin,  for  his  share  in  the  lapse  of 
man,  and  for  all  his  subsequent  wickedness.  The  real  issues 
between  God  and  Satan  belong  to  another  sphere  of  existence 
which  could  not  be  incorporated  into  the  records  of  human 
history  at  this  point  without  complicating  the  simplicity  of 
the  narrative  of  man’s  fall.  Attention  is  called  in  passing 
to  the  veiled  intimation,  in  the  curse  which  fell  on  the  ser¬ 
pent,  as  to  the  judgment  which  descended  upon  the  real 
tempter  at  the  cross  and  those  judgments,  also,  which  will 
yet  descend  upon  him  in  future  times.  No  uncertainy  exists 
as  to  the  judgment  of  Satan  in  the  word  of  God  to  the  ser¬ 
pent  when  He  said :  “And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  :  it  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel”  (Gen.  3:15). 
Archbishop  King  (1650-1729)  has  written:  “As  the  literal 


*Ikid.,  p.  27. 
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sense  does  not  exclude  the  mystical,  the  cursing  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  is  a  symbol  to  us,  and  a  visible  pledge  of  the  male¬ 
diction  with  which  the  devil  is  struck  by  God,  and  whereby 
he  is  become  the  most  abominable  and  miserable  of  all  crea¬ 
tures.  But  man,  by  the  help  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  that 
is,  by  our  Saviour,  shall  bruise  his  head,  wound  him  in  the 
place  that  is  most  mortal,  and  destroy  him  with  eternal  ruin. 
In  the  meantime,  the  enmity  and  abhorrence  we  have  of  the 
serpent  is  a  continual  warning  to  us  of  the  danger  we  are 
in  of  the  devil,  and  how  heartily  we  ought  to  abhor  him 
and  all  his  works.” 

Five  quotations  from  the  Apocryphal  writings  serve  to 
reveal  the  truth  that  the  Jews  of  the  early  times  believed  in 
the  literal  character  of  the  Genesis  account:  2  Esdras  iii, 
4-7,  “0  Lord,  thou  barest  rule,  thou  spakest  at  the  beginning, 
when  thou  didst  plant  the  earth,  and  that  thyself  alone, 
and  commandest  the  people;  and  gavest  a  body  to  Adam 
without  soul,  which  was  the  workmanship  of  thy  hands,  and 
didst  breathe  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  was  made 
living  before  thee ;  and  thou  leddest  him  into  paradise,  which 
thy  right  hand  had  planted,  and  unto  him  thou  gavest  com¬ 
mandment  to  love  thy  way,  which  he  transgressed  and  im¬ 
mediately  thou  appointedst  death  in  him  and  in  his  genera¬ 
tions,  of  whom  came  nations,  tribes,  people,  and  kindreds 
out  of  number.”  2  Esdras  vii,  118,  ”0  thou  Adam,  what  hast 
thou  done?  for  though  it  was  thou  that  sinned,  thou  are  not 
fallen  alone,  but  we  are  all  that  came  of  thee.”  Wisdom  ii, 
24,  “Nevertheless,  through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death 
into  the  world.”  Wisdom  x,  1,  “She  [wisdom]  preserved  the 
first-formed  father  of  the  world,  that  was  created  alone,  and 
brought  him  out  of  his  fall.”  Ecclesiasticus  xvii,  1,  etc.,  “The 
Lord  created  man  of  the  earth,  and  turned  him  into  it  again. 
He  gave  them  a  few  days  and  a  short  time,  and  also  power 
over  all  things  therein — ^he  filled  them  with  the  knowledge  of 
understanding,  and  showed  them  good  and  evil.” 

7.  The  Temptation  of  the  First  Man. 

The  chronicle  of  the  temptation  is  in  like  manner  pre- 
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sented  in  the  simplest  of  terms.  It  is  written:  “Now  the 
serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which 
the  Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman,  Yea, 
hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden? 
And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent.  We  may  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden:  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And  the 
serpent  said  unto  the  woman.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die:  for 
God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  and » ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good 
for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof, 
and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her;  and 
he  did  eat.  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked;  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves  to¬ 
gether,  and  made  themselves  aprons”  (Gen.  3:1-7). 

The  plain  question  raised  by  Satan,  as  stated  in  verse  1, 
may  have  breathed  the  suggestion  that  there  was  injustice 
in  the  divine  restriction  touching  the  one  tree.  This  ques¬ 
tion  served  to  draw  out  the  reaction  of  the  woman  who,  in 
turn,  was  bold  enough  to  add  the  words  “neither  shall  ye 
touch  it”  to  what  God  had  said,  and  this  altered  to  no  small 
degree  the  divine  command.  Whether  a  resentment  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  these  added  words  could  not  be  proven.  However, 
Satan  is  even  bolder  in  his  response  when  he  asserts,  “Ye 
shall  not  surely  die,”  which  is  a  fiat  contradiction  of  Je¬ 
hovah’s  decree.  It  is  possible  that,  as  Satan  was  seeking  the 
allegiance  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  his  own  great  cause  which 
involved  his  independence  of  God,  he  was  promising  that  by 
power  which  he  would  exercise  they  would  be  saved  from 
this  divine  judgment.  Aside  from  this  contradiction,  Satan 
disclosed  the  truth  that  by  independent  action,  such  as  dis¬ 
obedience  really  is,  they  would  become  as  Elohim.  As  before 
stated,  the  word  Elohim  occurs  twice  in  verse  5,  and  there  is 
as  much  reason  for  translating  the  name  Elohim  ‘‘gods”  in 
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the  first  instance  as  in  the  second,  and  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  in  either  case.  The  ambition  to  become  “like  the 

Most  High”  (Isa.  14:14)  was  the  original  sin  of  this  great 

angel,  and  no  little  meaning  is  attached  to  the  fact  that  he 
brought  his  own  identical  sin  of  independence  of  God  as  a 
temptation  to  Adam  and  Eve  and  that  they  adopted  his 
philosophy  of  life.  It  is  even  more  significant  that  in  the 
threefold  temptation  of  Christ — ^the  Last  Adam — ,  Satan 
sought  in  the  sphere  of  Christ’s  humanity  to  get  Him  to  act 
outside  the  will  of  God.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  resides 
in  this  disposition  to  independence  of  God  the  essential  char¬ 
acter  of  sin.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 

the  final  act  in  Satan’s  tragic  enterprise  is  to  promote  and 

exalt  the  man  of  sin  whose  identification  is  ever  his  avowed 
claim  to  be  God.  A  more  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  great 
theme,  beyond  what  has  already  appeared  under  Satanology, 
awaits  the  time  of  its  logical  consideration  under  Hamar- 
tiology. 

Since  Adam  and  Eve  had  known  enough  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  to  form  a  basis  for  right  action 
concerning  the  will  of  God  as  involved  in  the  one  prohibition 
placed  upon  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  new  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  which  came  to  them  through  their  disobedience 
was  deeper  and  of  a  different  character.  Though  there  was 
nothing  attractive  in  the  exploit  of  coming  to  know  evil  by 
the  sorrow  which  the  experience  of  it  secures  and  the  value 
of  good  by  the  loss  of  it,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  strange 
zest  in  free  action.  Of  Moses  it  is  written  that  he  chose 
“rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season”  (Heb.  11:25).  To 
the  woman  the  forbidden  fruit  appeared  as  that  which  was 
“good  for  food,”  “pleasant  to  the  eyes,”  “and  a  tree  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise”  (cf.  1  John  2:16).  The  inner 
cravings  of  her  own  being  responded  to  the  temptation  from 
without  and  she  yielded  to  evil,  and  thus  repudiated  God. 
That  Adam  followed  in  the  same  sin  adds  nothing  to  the  ac¬ 
count  more  than  that,  as  declared  in  1  Timothy  2 :14,  he  was 
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not  deceived  but  sinned  knowingly  and  wilfully. 

The  range  of  possible  testing  for  unfallen  Adam  was 
greatly  restricted.  He  was  not  subject  to  the  solicitation  of 
avarice  and  covetousness  since  he  was  lord  over  earth’s  crea¬ 
tion.  He  could  not  be  drawn  into  immoral  sexual  relations 
since  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  only  one  in  the  world 
who  might  attract  him.  The  one  supreme  sin  of  the  repu¬ 
diation  of  God  was  possible.  The  fallen  man  is  susceptible 
to  sinful  desires;  the  unfallen  man  was  susceptible  to  innocent 
desires.  There  was  no  inherent  wrong  in  eating  of  fruit. 
The  first  sin  did  not  consist  in  a  dietetic  error.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  nourishing  or  injurious  food.  The  tree  and 
its  fruit  became  the  ground  of  testing  as  to  the  creature’s 
obedience  to  his  Creator — an  issue  as  extensive  and  real  as 
life  itself.  The  end  in  view  was  whether  the  creature  would 
abide  in  the  sphere  into  which  he  had  been  placed  by  creation, 
or  will  he  revolt  against  his  Creator?  The  importance  of 
this  tree  as  a  means  of  testing  unfallen  man  is  stated  by  Dr. 
William  G.  T.  Shedd  in  the  following  words:  “The  ‘tree  of 
knowledge’  was  an  actual  tree  bearing  fruit  in  the  garden. 
It  might  have  been  a  date-tree,  or  any  other  kind  of  tree, 
and  still  have  been  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  Because,  when  once  God  had  selected  a  particular  tree 
in  the  garden,  and  by  a  positive  statute  had  forbidden  our 
first  parents  to  eat  of  it,  the  instant  they  did  eat  of  it  they 
transgressed  a  Divine  command,  and  then  knew  consciously 
and  bitterly  what  evil  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  good.  The 
tree  thus  became  ‘the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,’ 
not  because  it  was  a  particular  species  of  tree,  but  because 
it  had  been  selected  as  the  tree  whereby  to  test  the  implicit 
obedience  of  Adam.  The  first  sin  was  unique,  in  respect  to 
the  statute  broken  by  it.  The  Eden  commandment  was  con¬ 
fined  to  Eden.  It  was  never  given  before  or  since.  Hence 
the  first  Adamic  transgression  cannot  be  repeated.  It  re¬ 
mains  a  single  solitary  transgression;  the  ‘one’  sin  spoken 
of  in  Rom.  6:12, 16-19.”* 


^Systematic  Tkeeloyy,  VoL  II,  p.  1S4. 
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The  prohibition  imposed  upon  Adam  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  many  “a  fool-born  jest.”  Likewise,  its  penalty 
has  been  deemed  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  seemins^ 
wickedness  of  the  sin.  Enough  has  been  said  already  to 
serve  as  an  answer  to  such  shallow  suggestions.  Bishop 
Butler  (1692-1752)  in  his  Analogy  distinguishes  between  pre¬ 
cepts  which  are  positive  and  precepts  which  are  moral.  He 
states:  “Moral  precepts  are  those  the  reasons  of  which  we 
see;  positive  precepts  those,  the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not 
see.  Moral  duties  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itself, 
prior  to  external  command:  positive  duties  do  not  arise  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  external  command;  nor 
would  they  be  duties  at  all,  were  it  not  for  such  command 
received  from  him  whose  creatures  and  subjects  we  are.” 

Very  much  has  been  written  with  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  will  of  unfallen  Adam.  The  problem  is  difficult  and 
psychological  in  character.  The  influence  of  the  tempter  over 
Adam  cannot  be  estimated.  There  was  a  kingdom  of  evil 
already  abroad  in  the  universe  when  Adam  was  created. 
God  had  permitted  the  fall  of  the  greatest  of  the  angels  and 
he  had  led,  by  the  same  permissive  will,  an  unnumbered  host 
of  angels  into  rebellion  against  God.  The  problem  arises 
rather  with  Adam's  own  desires.  If  he  were  lusting  after 
forbidden  knowledge  and  independence  of  God,  he  was  fallen 
already.  The  situation  is  exceeded  in  complexity  only  by 
the  fall  of  Satan;  in  which  instance  there  was  no  tempter 
nor  was  there  any  inward  urge  which  springs  from  a  fallen 
nature.  Yet  Satan  was  lifted  up  with  pride  (1  Tim.  3:6) 
and  became  subject  to  unholy  ambition  desiring  to  reach 
beyond  the  sphere  into  which  he  was  placed  by  creation — 
a  sphere  determined  by  infinite  wisdom,  in  which  he  might 
know  the  benefit  of  infinite  power,  and  be  sustained  and 
blessed  by  infinite  love.  The  same  sin  is  reenacted  by  Adam. 
It  is  written:  “Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned”  (Rom.  6:12).  The  precise 
nature  of  sin  was  not  changed  by  its  entrance  into  the  world. 
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A  cause  may  be  assigned  for  sin,  but  it  is  never  rational. 
Of  this  truth  Augustine  (364-430)  wrote:  ‘‘Let  no  one  look 
for  an  efficient  cause  of  the  evil  will;  for  it  is  not  efficient, 
but  deficient,  since  the  evil  will  itself  is  not  an  effecting  of 
something,  but  a  defect.  To  seek  for  an  efficient  cause  of 
sin  out  of  the  will,  and  other  than  the  will,  is  like  attempting 
to  see  darkness,  or  hear  silence.”  Again  he  says,  “God  made 
man  upright,  and  consequently  with  a  good  inclination.  The 
good  inclination,  then,  is  the  work  of  God.  But  the  first 
evil  inclination,  which  preceded  all  of  man^s  evil  acts,  was 
rather  a  kind  of  falling  away  from  the  good  work  of  God 
to  its  own  work,  than  any  positive  work ;  the  will  now  not 
having  God,  but  the  will  itself,  for  its  end.” 

The  penalty  threatened  upon  Adam  was  death,  and  death 
in  all  its  forms — spiritual,  physical,  and  eternal.  On  the 
day  they  disobeyed  God,  the  first  parents  died  spiritually, 
they  began  to  die  physically  having  become  mortal;  and 
they  were  at  once  subject  to  eternal  death  unless  redeemed 
from  it.  As  created,  Adam  and  Eve  seemed  to  have  had 
before  them  the  possibility  of  death,  but  were  not  subject 
to  death.  They  were  rather  subject  to  life  with  the  prospect 
of  ever  closer  conformity  to  the  One  in  whose  image  and  like¬ 
ness  they  were  made.  The  immortal  body  which  these  beings 
possessed  before  their  sin,  was  such  only  in  a  relative  sense. 
It  was  subject  to  that  which  did  actually  eventuate.  It  has 
been  held  by  some  that,  had  Adam  stood  the  test,  he  would 
have  become  immortal  in  the  absolute  sense.  He  would  have 
put  on,  it  is  claimed,  a  spiritual  body;  but  there  is  no  clear 
assurance  of  such  a  prospect.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
had  the  test  been  withstood,  it  would  not  have  returned  again. 
Its  pressure  was  not  to  have  remained  as  a  constant  expe¬ 
rience  until  the  first  parents  were  broken  down.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  concerning  the  specific  tree  and  its  fruit  seemed  not 
to  have  disturbed  them  until  it  was  accentuated  and  made 
the  point  of  attack  by  the  tempter.  The  stress  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  was  not  the  prohibition  itself,  but  the  tempter’s  use 
of  it.  The  mental  process  through  which  Eve  passed  is 
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more  fully  disclosed  than  that  through  which  Adam  passed. 
She  had  observed  the  tree  and  was  aware  of  the  divinely 
imposed  restrictions  placed  upon  it,  but  quite  suddenly  she 
saw  that  it  was  beautiful  to  the  eye,  that  it  was  good  for 
food,  and  that  it  offered  an  avenue  into  greater  wisdom. 
These  new  impressions  were  but  for  the  moment.  Had  they 
been  resisted,  the  test  would  have  passed  forever.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  two  parents  is  not  a  norm  or  pattern  of 
temptations  which  beset  fallen  humanity,  whose  experience 
is  that  of  a  ceaseless  stress  and  trial  with  the  depressing 
consciousness  of  many  failures  and  defeats. 

There  yet  remains  the  urgency  to  consider  the  great 
protevangelium  declaration  which  fell  as  a  word  of  hope 
from  the  lips  of  Jehovah  at  the  conclusion  of  the  judgment 
pronounced  upon  the  serpent,  and  beyond  the  serpent  to  the 
incarnate  tempter  himself.  A  literal  bruising  of  a  serpent’s 
head  and  a  corresponding  injury  to  the  heel  of  a  man  will 
not  fulfill  this  prophetic  expectation.  The  serpent,  in  this 
instance,  is  Satan  himself  and  the  ’^seed  of  the  woman”  is 
none  other  than  the  incarnate  Christ  of  God.  This  abrupt 
extension  of  the  divine  judgment  into  universal  and  eternal 
realms  lends  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  all  that  this 
narrative  records  is  applicable  far  beyond  the  natural  limi¬ 
tations  which  the  simple  story  chronicles. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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ESCHATOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  IV. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  WORDS 
FOR  THE  LORD’S  COMING 

By  John  F.  Walvooed,  Th.D. 

Three  important  words  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 
describe  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Their  transliteration  has 
frequently  been  carried  into  the  English  until  they  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  many  Bible  students  who  do  not  know  the  Greek: 
paroiisia  (naQova(a),  apokalupsis  (dbcoxdXtnpig),  and  ephipha- 
neia  (^iq)dveia).  In  the  nature  of  the  important  meaning  of 
these  words,  a  study  of  them  and  their  usage  is  valuable  in 
itself,  but  their  careful  consideration  is  made  imperative  by 
the  claim  often  made  that  these  terms  have  a  technical 
meaning.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  term  coming  of 
the  Lord,  jiapovota,  refers  to  the  imminent  return  of  Christ  for 
His  church,  and  that  dbcoxdXtnpig  and  iniqxivEia  refer  to  the 
return  of  Christ  to  establish  His  Kingdom  on  earth.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  brief  and  necessarily  limited  study  of  the 
subject  to  examine  this  thesis  to  see  whether  the  Scriptures 
sustain  it  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  from  the  study  some 
important  facts  regarding  the  Lord’s  coming. 

There  is  undoubtedly  confusion  on  the  interpretation  of 
these  terms  among  all  types  of  interpreters.  Professor  Louis 
Berkhof,  whose  theological  declarations  few  would  presume 
to  treat  lightly,  states  without  qualification  that  premillen- 
nialists  refer  to  the  imminent  return  of  Christ  under  the 
term  aapovata  and  His  second  coming  to  the  earth  as  the 
'"revelation”  (dbioxaXvapig).*  While  he  is  an  ardent  opponent 
of  premillennialism  and  might  be  expected  to  seize  upon 
aspects  which  are  inconsistent  with  Scriptural  revelation,  it 
is  a  singular  fact  that  he  has  retained  this  impression  from 
premillennial  writers.  Without  doubt,  those  who  uphold  pre¬ 
millennialism  are  guilty  too  often  of  seizing  upon  some  phrase 
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or  word  as  justifying  their  doctrine  rather  than  building 
upon  broader  and  surer  foundations. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  underlying  the  confusion. 
Both  the  postmillennial  and  amillennial  viewpoints  of  escha¬ 
tology  are  at  one  in  claiming  that  all  three  words  refer  to 
the  coming  of  Christ  before  the  final  judgment.  Only  the 
premillennialist  is  in  the  position  of  attempting  to  establish 
a  complicated  sequence  of  events  in  which  too  often  both  the 
theologue  and  the  theologian  become  lost  in  the  detail.  Most 
premillennialists  also  distinguish  the  coming  of  Christ  for 
His  church,  which  is  imminent,  and  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
establish  His  millennial  reign  upon  the  earth,  which  follows 
well-defined  events  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  and  is  not  immi¬ 
nent.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  ambitious  premillennial¬ 
ists  should  seize  upon  the  three  words  describing  the  coming 
of  Christ  as  constituting  technical  terms  which  in  them¬ 
selves  establish  these  distinctions.  It  is  the  viewpoint  of  the 
writer  that  all  three  terms  are  used  in  a  general  and  not  a 
technical  sense  and  that  they  are  descriptive  of  both  the 
rapture  and  the  glorious  return  of  Christ  to  the  earth. 

In  examining  the  terms  and  their  usage  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  premillennial  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
assumed  as  being  correct,  and  it  is  further  assumed  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  for  His  church  is  separated  by  a  period  of 
years  from  His  return  with  the  church  to  establish  His 
earthly  kingdom.  The  problem  is  not  one  of  supporting  pre- 
millennialism  nor  of  refuting  other  views,  but  it  is  rather  a 
problem  of  interpretation  within  premillennialism. 

I.  PAROUSIA. 

The  word  most  frequently  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  return  of  Christ  is  jiapovoia.  According  to  Young’s 
Concordance,  it  occurs  twenty-four  times  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  a  variety  of  connections.  As  its  etymology  indicates, 
the  word  means  to  be  near  or  alongside^  from  naqa  and 
It  involves  all  that  the  English  word  presence  connotes.  It  is 
found  frequently  in  classic  Greek  writings,  but  not  at  all  in 
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the  LXX,  according  to  Thayer.  Robertson,  citing  Deissmann, 
states,  “The  word  paroiisia  was  the  technical  word  Tor  the 
arrival  or  visit  of  the  king  or  emperor’  and  can  be  traced 
from  the  Ptolemaic  period  into  the  second  century  A.  D. 
(Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  p.  368).”*  As 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  obviously  not  a  technical 
word,  however.  It  has  come  to  mean  not  simply  presence  but 
the  act  by  which  the  presence  is  brought  about,  i.e.,  by  the 
coming  of  the  individual. 

A  brief  survey  of  its  usage  in  the  New  Testament  includes 
its  reference  to  the  “coming  of  Stephanas  and  Fortunatus 
and  Achaicus,”  Paul’s  friends  (1  Cor.  16:17),  to  the  coming 
of  Titus  (2  Cor.  7 :6,  7),  to  the  coming  of  Paul  himself  (Phil. 
1:26),  to  the  coming  of  the  lawless  one  (2  Thess.  2:9),  and 
to  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God  (2  Pet.  3:12).  All  must 
concede  that  these  instances  are  general  and  not  technical. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  the  word  is  used  only  of  the 
rapture  when  it  refers  to  Christ  and  not  to  His  return  to 
the  earth  before  the  millennium.  That  it  is  used  frequently 
of  the  rapture  of  the  church  is  clear  in  the  following  refer¬ 
ences  (1  Cor.  15:23;  1  Thess.  2:19;  4:15;  5:23;  2  Thess. 
2:1(?) ;  James  5:7,  8;  2  Pet.  3:4(?) ;  1  John  2:28).  While  it 
is  not  always  evident  in  the  context  and  room  must  be  left 
for  difference  of  opinion,  some  references  are  specific.  When 
Paul  states,  “We  that  are  alive,  that  are  left  unto  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  shall  in  no  wise  precede  them  that  are  fallen 
asleep”  (1  Thess.  4:15  R.  V.),  he  is  obviously  referring  to  the 
rapture  of  the  church  if  the  structure  of  doctrine  which  is 
here  assumed  is  correct.  Another  clear  instance  is  1  Thessa- 
lonians  5:23. 

The  word  is  also  used,  however,  of  the  return  of  Christ  to 
the  earth  with  the  church  in  a  number  of  passages  (Mt.  24:3, 
27,  37,  39;  1  Thess.  3:13;  2  Thess.  2:8;  2  Pet.  1:16).  While 
here  again  it  is  not  necessary  to  agree  on  all  the  instances 
to  establish  the  doctrine,  it  is  clear  from  such  a  passage  as 
1  Thessalonians  3:13  that  the  word  is  used  of  the  second 

^Word  pictures  iu  the  Nev)  Testament,  IV,  p.  191. 
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coming  of  Christ.  When  Paul  speaks  of  “the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  saints**  (italics  mine),  it  seems 
a  clear  reference  to  the  second  coming.  In  2  Thessalonians 
2:8,  the  word  is  used  to  describe  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
destroy  the  “lawless  one,”  a  passage  which  must  refer  to  the 
second  coming  as  the  event  described  is  at  the  close  of  the 
great  period  of  tribulation  rather  than  before  it  begins. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  same  word  is  used  in 
all  these  passages  in  a  general  and  not  specific  sense.  Its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  doctrine  is  to  emphasize  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ — His  coming  as  a  Bridegroom  for  the  bride.  We 
“shall  ever  be  with  the  Lord”  (1  Thess.  4:17),  instead  of 
merely  knowing  by  spiritual  sight  that  He  is  ever  with  us,  as 
in  our  present  limited  experience.  The  coming  of  the  Lord  is 
the  hope  of  the  saint,  the  terror  of  the  lost,  because  He  is 
coming  and  will  be  present  to  effect  His  will. 

II.  APOKALUPSIS. 

The  second  important  word  for  the  coming  of  Christ, 
cbtoxdXv\|>ig,  occurs  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  eighteen 
times  in  noun  form,  twenty-six  times  in  the  verb  form.  It  is 
obviously  derived  from  dbio  and  xoXvjtTO),  the  latter  meaning 
to  covevy  or  to  veil,  and  with  the  prefix,  to  uncover  or  to 
unveil^  and  hence  to  reveal.  It  is  found  frequently  outside  the 
Bible.  The  word  has  the  distinction  of  being  in  the  title  of 
the  last  book  of  the  Bible  as  indicated  in  Revelation  1 :1.  As 
the  book  of  Revelation  is  interpreted  by  most  premillennialists 
as  dealing  with  events  leading  up  to  and  following  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  Jesus  Christ,  i.e.,  the  revelation  at  His  second  com¬ 
ing,  it  has  been  hastily  concluded  that  the  word  is  a  technical 
term  to  express  this  doctrine. 

A  survey  of  those  passages  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
relation  to  Christ  demonstrates  that  in  a  number  of  instances 
it  is  used  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  4:13;  2 
Thess.  1:7;  Lk.  17:30).  The  passage  in  2  Thessalonians  1:7 
is  specific,  “when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven  with  his  mighty  angels.”  The  picture  is  evidently  a 
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reference  to  the  return  of  Christ  to  the  earth  with  power. 
The  content  of  the  book  of  Revelation  points,  too,  to  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  His  glory  at  His  return  to  the  earth. 

In  other  passages,  however,  it  is  clearly  used  in  reference 
to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  air  for  His  church  (1  Cor.  1:7; 
Col.  3:4;  1  Pet.  1:7,  13).  The  passage  in  1  Corinthians  1:7 
refers  to  the  church  waiting  for  the  revelation  of  Christ: 
“waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  The 
other  passages  speak  of  the  glory  and  grace  that  will  be  ours 
in  His  revelation.  His  revelation  to  the  church  will  precede 
His  revelation  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  doctrine  that  is  involved  in  the  use  of  the  word  in 
relation  to  Christ  is  an  emphasis  on  the  future  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  Christ.  The  world  in  the  flesh  has  never  seen 
Christ  in  His  glory.  The  church  will  “see  him  as  he  is”  (1 
John  3:2)  at  the  time  of  their  gathering  up  from  the  earth 
at  the  rapture.  The  world  will  see  Him  in  His  glory  when 
He  returns  in  power  with  His  saints  and  angels  to  rule  over 
the  earth. 

m.  EPIPHANEIA. 

The  third  word  used  of  the  return  of  Christ  is  ^jcKpdvEia 
from  tjd  and  qnxvris.  The  root  meaning  of  to  bring  forth  into 
the  light,  cause  to  shine,  to  show  is  found  from  Homer  down 
(Thayer).  The  addition  of  the  preposition  gives  it  an  inten¬ 
sive  meaning.  It  has  a  long  and  interesting  usage  both  within 
and  outside  the  Scriptures.  In  a  noun  form,  it  was  assumed 
by  the  Seleucidae  in  claiming  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Zeus  or 
Apollo.'  Unlike  the  concept  of  revelation  as  contained  in 
(hioxdXvipig,  it  has  a  positive  and  active  sense  of  manifestation 
rather  than  the  thought  of  merely  taking  away  the  veil.  Its 
true  idea  is  found  in  Acts  27:20,  where  it  is  used  of  stars 
appearing  after  being  hid  for  days  by  the  storm.  Unlike  the 
other  terms  discussed,  it  is  also  used  of  the  first  coming  of 
Christ  to  the  earth  in  His  incarnation  (Lk.  1:79;  2  Tim. 
1:10).  In  the  Luke  passage,  Christ  is  said  to  “give  light,” 
• -  riJll 

*Tkf  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  IV,  p.  147. 
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and  in  the  Timothy  passage  the  purpose  and  grace  of  God  are 
now  manifested  by  the  ‘^appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.” 

As  used  of  the  return  of  the  Lord,  two  instances  are  found 
where  it  refers  to  the  rapture  of  the  church  and  two  instances 
seem  to  refer  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  While  neither 
passage  is  final  in  itself,  it  would  seem  sound  exegesis  to 
classify  1  Timothy  6:14  and  2  Timothy  4:8  as  referring  to 
the  rapture.  In  the  first  instance,  Timothy  is  charged  to 
keep  Paul’s  commandment  “until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  In  the  second  reference,  it  is  revealed  that  a 
crown  of  righteousness  will  be  given  Paul  and  “all  them  also 
that  love  his  appearing.”  Both  references  connect  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  with  specific  fulfillment  of  His  purpose  for  the 
church  and  are  therefore  used  in  relation  to  the  rapture. 

In  2  Timothy  4:1  and  Titus  2:13,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  reference  to  His  second  coming.  The  Timothy  passage  re¬ 
fers  to  Christ  as  the  one  “who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom.”  It  is  probably  a 
reference  to  those  physically  alive  and  those  who  had  been 
physically  dead  but  raised  from  the  dead  in  the  resurrection/ 
It  is  not  capable  of  being  pressed  too  far  in  its  interpretation 
on  this  point.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Christ  will  judge 
the  living  and  dead  at  the  rapture  of  the  church  as  well  as  at 
His  second  coming,  but  the  Scriptures  seem  to  contrast  the 
rapture  and  the  second  coming  in  this  particular.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  church  is  seen  in  heaven  after  His  appearing  to 
them,  whereas  His  coming  to  the  earth  in  itself  is  a  judg¬ 
ment  and  extends  to  all  living  rather  than  to  only  part  of 
them.  The  judgment  subsequent  to  that  which  falls  immedi¬ 
ately  seems  to  be  included  in  the  reference  to  “his  kingdom.” 
The  Titus  passage  apparently  contrasts  the  two  expectations 
of  the  Christ:  the  “blessed  hope”  of  Christ’s  return  for  them, 
and  the  “glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,”  which  will  change  the  “present  world”  of  Titus 
2:12  to  millennial  conditions.  Here  again  the  proof  is  not 
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absolute,  and  there  is  room  for  divergent  opinion.  It  is  clear, 
at  least,  that  no  technical  meaning  for  the  term  used  is  estab¬ 
lished  which  would  limit  its  use  to  either  one  or  the  other, 
i.e.,  the  rapture  or  the  second  coming. 

The  emphasis  given  to  the  truth  in  the  use  of  ejtiqpdveia  is 
to  reassure  us  that  Christ  will  actually  appear,  that  He  will 
be  seen  and  will  be  manifested  in  a  visible  way.  The  same 
word  is  used  of  the  manifestation  of  the  lawless  one  (2  Thess. 
2:8)  and  of  the  manifestation  or  coming  of  the  “great  and 
notable  day  of  the  Lord”  (Acts  2:20).  In  every  instance 
there  is  the  thought  of  revelation  in  the  sense  of  positive 
manifestation  and  visible  reality. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  present  brief  study  into  the  use  of  these  three  words 
for  the  coming  of  Christ  has  had  the  objective  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  none  of  the  three  is  used  in  a  technical  or  proper 
sense  as  referring  specifically  to  the  rapture  or  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  As  indicated  in  the  comments,  it  is  not 
always  clear  to  which  they  refer,  but  this  very  lack  of  clarity 
forbids  any  hasty  conclusion  that  they  always  are  used  in  the 
same  sense.  The  revelation  of  Scripture  is  rather  to  the  point 
that  for  the  church,  the  blessed  hope  is  the  coming  presence 
of  Christ,  the  unveiling  of  His  glory,  and  His  manifestation 
as  a  visible  reality.  At  His  second  coming,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  revelation.  The  presence  of  the  Lord  will 
transform  the  scenes  of  judgment  upon  sin  into  the  peace  and 
righteousness  of  the  kingdom  upon  earth.  Christ  will  be  un¬ 
veiled  before  the  world  in  His  glory,  and  He  will  be  mani¬ 
fested  in  such  a  way  that  “every  eye  shall  see  him.”  In  the 
words  of  John,  “Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus”  (Rev.  22:20). 
Dallas,  Texas. 
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JOBINE  THEOLOGY 

By  Ralph  Rogers  Hawthorne,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number,  19M 

HEART. 

The  heart  represents  the  individual  (Gen.  18:5;  Lev. 
19:17;  Ps.  104:15).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  understanding  and 
the  sentiments.  As  a  poetical  term  it  includes  all  of  the 
beautiful.  Theologically,  it  is  also  in  desperate  wickedness 
and  requires  cleansing. 

34:14 — *Tf  he  set  his  heart  upon  man,  if  he  gather  unto 
himself  his  spirit  and  his  breath  ...”  (Elihu). 

37 :1 — “At  this  also  my  heart  trembleth,  and  is  moved 
out  of  his  place”  (Elihu). 

38:36 — “Who  hath  put  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts?  or 
who  hath  given  understanding  to  the  heart?” 
(Jehovah). 

HEAVEN. 

Heaven  is  the  home  of  the  redeemed.  It  is  the  abiding 
place  of  God’s  throne.  It  is  not  “the  heavens”  of  Genesis 
1:1,  neither  is  it  the  stratosphere  or  the  planetary  spheres, 
but  the  third  heaven,  the  very  presence  of  God  (2  Cor.  12 :2). 
Job  was  familiar  with  such  a  promised  place. 

1 :6, 12 — “Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and 
Satan  came  also  among  them  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Satan,  Behold,  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power;  only  upon 
himself  put  not  forth  thine  hand.  So  Satan  went  forth  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.” 

2 :1,  7 — “Again  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and 
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Satan  came  also  among  them  to  present  himself  before  the 
Lord  ...  So  went  Satan  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  smote  Job  with  sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto 
his  crown.” 

11:8 — “It  is  as  high  as  heaven;  what  canst  thou  do? 
deeper  than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know?”  (Zo- 

phar). 

16:19 — “Also  now,  behold,  my  witness  is  in  heaven,  and 
my  record  is  on  high”  (Job). 

20:27 — “The  heaven  shall  reveal  his  iniquity;  and  the 
earth  shall  rise  up  against  him”  (Zophar). 

22:12 — “Is  not  God  in  the  height  of  heaven?  and  behold 
the  height  of  the  stars,  how  high  they  are!” 

(Eliphaz). 

38:33 — “Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven?  canst 
thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth?” 

(Jehovah). 

HELL. 

Every  time  heaven  is  considered,  its  counterpart  must  be 
implied.  It  is  the  pit  in  all  of  its  hopeless  terror.  None 
who  have  partaken  of  Christ’s  righteousness  ever  go  there, 
and  none  who  go  there  ever  return. 

11:8 — “It  [God’s  perfection]  is  as  high  as  heaven;  what 
canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell;  what  canst 
thou  know?”  (Zophar) 

21:29,30 — “Do  ye  not  know  their  [wicked  men’s]  tokens? 

That  the  wicked  is  reserved  to  the  day  of  destruc¬ 
tion?  they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wrath”  (Job). 

26:6 — “Hell  is  naked  before  him,  and  destruction  hath 
no  covering”  (Job). 

HOLINESS  (See  SANCTIFICATION  and  PERFECTION). 

HOPE. 

Hope  is  the  outgrowth  of  genuine  faith  in  God’s  prom¬ 
ises.  It  is  the  wealth  of  the  saint.  It  stimulates  faithful¬ 
ness.  It  indicates  dependence,  expectancy  and  patience. 
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When  the  Light  is  seen,  there  is  abundance  of  hope,  but 
darkness  affords  no  hope. 

5:16 — “The  poor  hath  hope,  and  iniquity  stoppeth  her 
mouth”  (Eliphaz). 

6:11 — “What  is  my  strength,  that  I  should  hope?  what 
is  mine  end,  that  I  should  prolong  my  life?”  (Job) 
7 :6 — “My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver’s  shuttle,  and 
are  spent  without  hope”  (Job). 

8:13,14 — “So  are  the  paths  of  all  that  forget  God;  and 
the  hypocrite’s  hope  shall  perish:  Whose  hope 
shall  be  cut  off,  and  whose  trust  shall  be  a  spider’s  web” 
(Bildad). 

11:18,20 — “Thou  shalt  be  secure,  because  there  is  hope;  yea, 
thou  shalt  dig  about  thee,  and  thou  shalt  take  thy 
rest  in  safety.  But  the  eyes  of  the  wicked  shall  fail,  and 
they  shall  not  escape,  and  their  hope  shall  be  as  the  giving 
up  of  the  ghost”  (Zophar). 

14:19 — “The  waters  wear  the  stones;  thou  washest  away 
the  things  which  grow  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth;  and  thou  destroyest  the  hope  of  man”  (Job). 

17:15 — “Where  is  now  my  hope?  as  for  my  hope,  who 
shall  see  it?”  (Job) 

27 :8 — “What  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  though  he 
hath  gained,  when  God  taketh  away  his  soul?” 

(Job) 

31:24 — “If  I  have  made  gold  my  hope,  or  have  said  to 
the  fine  gold.  Thou  are  my  confidence  ...”  (Job). 

HORN. 

In  the  Old  Testament  “horn”  is  a  symbol  for  power  (cf. 
1  Kings  22:11).  David’s  horn  is  referred  to  in  Psalm  92:10; 
132:17,  the  horn  of  Israel  in  Ezekiel  29:21,  and  the  “little 
horn”  in  Daniel  7:8,11,20,21;  8:5,8,9,21;  Micah  4:13; 
Zechariah  1 :21.  The  defilement  of  Job’s  horn  represents  his 
humiliation  from  previous  pomp  and  glory. 

16:15 — “I  have  sewed  sackcloth  upon  my  skin,  and  defiled 
my  horn  in  the  dust”  (Job). 
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HUMILITY  (See  also  horn). 

This  word  in  all  of  its  forms  occurs  some  forty  times  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  requirement  of  the  Law  (Mic. 
6:8)  and  the  mark  of  true  piety  (Deut.  8:2,3;  1  Kings  21:29; 
2  Chron.  7:14).  It  is  also  predicated  of  God  under  the  term 
‘‘gentleness”  (2  Sam.  22:36;  Ps.  18:35;  113:6;  Isa.  57:15). 
Augustine  said,  “Humility  is  first,  second  and  third  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  Job  speaks  of  this  virtue  in  relation  to  salvation. 

22 :29 — “When  men  cast  down,  then  thou  shalt  say.  There 
is  lifting  up;  and  he  shall  save  the  humble  per¬ 
son”  (Eliphaz). 

ILLUMINATION.  . 

Under  the  present  age  of  grace,  the  Spirit  activates  the 
understanding  of  those  who  have  been  spiritually  blind. 
Elihu  declared  that  God  worked  in  much  the  same  way  in 
his  day. 

33 :16 — “He  openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  in¬ 
struction”  (Elihu). 

IMMORALITY  (See  also  CARNALITY  and  SIN). 

Misuse  of  the  sex  instinct  is  not  a  modern  custom,  but 
an  ancient  practice.  Job  cleared  himself  of  any  guilt  with 
respect  to  immorality. 

31:9-11 — “If  mine  heart  have  been  deceived  by  a  woman, 
or  if  I  have  laid  wait  at  my  neighbour’s  door; 
Then  let  my  wife  grind  unto  another,  and  let  others  bow 
down  upon  her.  For  this  is  an  heinous  crime;  yea,  it  is  an 
iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judges”  (Job). 

IMMUTABILITY  (See  also  GOD). 

God  has  never  fluctuated  in  the  least.  He  has  neither 
progressed  nor  retrogressed.  He  is  the  same  today  as  He 
was  far  back  in  eternity.  Job  was  imbued  with  this  great 
truth. 

23:13 — “He  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  him? 
and  what  his  soul  desireth,  even  that  he  doeth” 


(Job). 
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IMPUTATION. 

Scripturally,  this  doctrine  is  applied  to  the  reckoning  of 
Adam’s  sin  to  the  race,  of  the  race’s  sin  to  Christ,  and  of 
Christ’s  righteousness  to  the  saint.  This  last  phase,  per¬ 
haps,  is  less  understood  today  than  either  of  the  first  two 
phases.  Yet  the  youthful  Elihu  was  acquainted  with  this 
divinely  revealed  truth  of  imputed  standing. 

33:26 — ^“He  shall  pray  unto  God,  and  he  will  be  favour¬ 
able  unto  him:  and  he  shall  see  his  face  with  joy: 
for  he  will  render  unto  man  his  righteousness”  (Elihu). 

INCARNATION. 

Probably  both  Christ’s  first  and  second  Advents  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  mighty  declaration  of  faith  from  Job.  At  any 
rate,  his  Redeemer  was  to  exist  in  material  tangible  form. 
19:26 — *T  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth” 

(Job). 

INHERITANCE. 

Jehovah  is  the  inheritance  of  His  people  (Ps.  16:5).  He 
has  an  inheritance  in  the  saved  (Eph.  1:8),  who  are  His  own 
by  creation,  preservation,  redemption,  and  regeneration.  Be¬ 
lievers  have  an  inheritance  from  God  (Rom.  8:16,17;  Eph. 
1:14;  Col.  3:24;  Heb.  9:25;  1  Pet.  1:4).  Job  speaks  also  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  wicked  from  God. 

20:29 — “This  is  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man  from  God, 
and  the  heritage  appointed  unto  him  by  God” 

(Zophar). 

31:2 — ^“What  portion  of  God  is  there  from  above?  and 
what  inheritance  of  the  Almighty  from  on  high?” 

(Job) 

INNOCENCE. 

Innocence  is  the  absence  of  evil,  but  not  active  good.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  guilt.  Christ’s  example  of  innocence  is  the 
child  (Matt.  18:3).  Both  Job  and  Elihu  claimed  innocence. 

9 :28 — “I  am  afraid  of  all  my  sorrows,  I  know  that  thou 
wilt  not  hold  me  innocent”  (Job). 
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22:19 — ^‘The  righteous  see  it,  and  are  glad:  and  the  in¬ 
nocent  laugh  them  to  scorn”  (Eliphaz). 

22:30 — ”He  shall  deliver  the  island  of  the  innocent:  and 
it  is  delivered  by  the  pureness  of  thine  hands” 

(Eliphaz). 

33 :9 — am  clean  without  transgression,  I  am  innocent ; 
neither  is  there  iniquity  in  me”  (Elihu). 

INSPIRATION  (See  also  revelation). 

Scripture  is  God-breathed.  Inspiration  does  not  deal  with 
people,  but  with  a  divine  message.  Before  any  Scripture  was 
prepared,  the  inspiration  of  God  was  given  men. 

31:36 — “Behold,  my  desire  is,  that  the  Almighty  would 
answer  me,  and  that  mine  adversary  had  written 
a  book”  (Job). 

32:8 — “There  is  a  spirit  in  man:  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding”  (Elihu). 
33:14 — ^“God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  per- 
ceiveth  it  not”  (Elihu). 

INTERCESSION  (See  also  PRAYER). 

The  need  for  a  channel  between  God  and  man  is  inherent 
in  the  human  heart.  Job  yearned  for  such  a  medium  as 
Christ’s  redemptive  death  has  afforded. 

16:21 — “0  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God,  as 
a  man  pleadeth  for  his  neighbour!”  (Job) 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 

This  doctrine  has  long  been  thought  to  be  a  purely  New 
Testament  revelation.  It  signifies  the  temporary  location  of 
the  dead  while  awaiting  deliverance  into  either  eternal  life 
or  everlasting  woe. 

3 :13, 17, 19 — “Now  should  I  have  lain  still  and  been  quiet,  I 
should  have  slept:  then  had  I  been  at  rest. 
There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling;  and  there  the  weary 
be  at  rest.  There  the  prisoners  rest  together;  they  hear  not 
the  voice  of  the  oppressor.  The  small  and  great  are  there; 
and  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master”  (Job). 
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JUDGMENT. 

Judgment  implies  a  judge  and  a  person  judged.  This 
doctrine  occurs  frequently  in  Job,  but  only  in  a  general  sense. 
It  implies  just  penalties. 

8:3 — “Doth  God  pervert  judgment?”  (Bildad) 

9 :16— “Though  I  were  righteous,  yet  would  I  not  answer, 
but  I  would  make  supplication  to  my  judge”  (Job). 

9:19 — “If  I  speak  of  strength,  lo,  he  is  strong;  and  if 
of  judgment,  who  shall  set  me  a  time  to  plead?” 

(Job) 

9:32 — “He  is  not  a  man,  as  I  am,  that  I  should  answer 
him,  and  we  should  come  together  in  judgment” 

(Job). 

19:7 — “There  is  no  judgment”  (Job). 

19:29 — “Be  ye  afraid  of  the  sword:  for  wrath  bringeth 
the  punishments  of  the  sword,  that  ye  may  know 
there  is  a  judgment”  (Job). 

21:22 — “Shall  any  teach  God  knowledge?  seeing  he  judg- 
eth  those  that  are  high”  (Job). 

22:4 — “Will  he  reprove  thee  for  fear  of  thee?  will  he 
enter  with  thee  into  judgment?”  (Eliphaz) 

22:13 — “Thou  sayest.  How  doth  God  know?  can  he  judge 
through  the  dark  cloud?”  (Eliphaz) 

23 :7 — “The  righteous  might  dispute  with  him ;  so  should 
I  be  delivered  for  ever  from  my  judge”  (Job). 

27:2 — “As  God  liveth,  who  hath  taken  away  my  judg¬ 
ment;  and  the  Almighty,  who  hath  vexed  my 
soul  ...”  (Job). 

29:14 — “I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  me:  my 
judgment  was  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem”  (Job). 

31:11 — “This  is  an  heinous  crime;  yea,  it  is  an  iniquity 
to  be  punished  by  the  judges”  (Job). 

31 :28 — “This  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the 
judge;  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is 
above”  (Job). 

32:9 — “Great  men  are  not  always  wise:  neither  do  the 
aged  understand  judgment”  (Elihu). 
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34:4,  6 — “Let  us  choose  to  us  judgment:  let  us  know  among 
ourselves  what  is  good.  For  Job  hath  said,  I  am 
righteous:  and  God  hath  taken  away  my  judgment”  (Elihu). 

34:12 — “Yea,  surely  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither  will 
the  Almighty  pervert  judgment”  (Elihu). 

34:23 — “He  will  not  lay  upon  man  more  than  right;  that 
he  should  enter  into  judgment  with  God”  (Elihu). 

36:14 — “Although  thou  sayest  thou  shalt  not  see  him,  yet 
judgment  is  before  him;  therefore  trust  thou  in 
him”  (Elihu). 

36:17 — “Thou  hast  fulfilled  the  judgment  of  the  wicked: 
judgment  and  justice  take  hold  on  thee”  (Elihu). 
37:23,24 — “Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out: 

he  is  excellent  in  power,  and  in  judgment,  and  in 
plenty  of  justice:  he  will  not  afflict.  Men  do  therefore  fear 
him:  he  respecteth  not  any  that  are  wise  of  heart”  (Elihu). 

40:8 — “Wilt  thou  also  disannul  my  judgment?”  (Job) 

JUSTICE  (See  also  righteousness). 

Justice  is  God’s  holiness  applied.  God  required  justice  of 
men,  under  the  Law  (Mic.  6:8).  Justice  is  seen  in  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God. 

8:3 — “Doth  the  Almighty  pervert  justice?”  (Bildad) 

36:17 — “Thou  hast  fulfilled  the  judgment  of  the  wicked: 
judgment  and  justice  take  hold  on  thee”  (Elihu). 

37 :23 — “Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out : 
he  is  excellent  in  power,  and  in  judgment,  and 
in  plenty  of  justice:  he  will  not  afflict”  (Elihu). 

JUSTIFICATION  (See  also  righteousness). 

This  is  a  legal  term.  Man  as  a  creature  is  responsible  to 
the  Creator.  He  will  be  either  absolutely  condemned  or  jus¬ 
tified.  To  justify  means  to  declare  righteous  judicially. 
None  can  justify  himself  on  account  of  his  personal  acts  of 
unrighteousness,  but  God  justifies  by  imputing  divine  right¬ 
eousness.  Justification,  then,  connotes  a  personal  relation¬ 
ship  with  Jehovah  free  from  condemnation. 

9:2 — “I  know  it  is  so  of  a  truth:  but  how  should  man 
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be  just  with  God?”  (Job) 

9:20 — “If  I  justify  myself,  mine  own  mouth  shall  con¬ 
demn  me:  if  I  say,  I  am  perfect,  it  shall  also 
prove  me  perverse”  (Job). 

11:2 — “Should  not  the  multitude  of  words  be  answered? 
and  should  a  man  full  of  talk  be  justified?”  (Zo- 

phar) 

13:18 — “Behold  now,  I  have  ordered  my  cause;  I  know 
that  I  shall  be  justified”  (Job). 

26:4 — “How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God?  or 
how  can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman?” 

(Bildad) 

27:6 — “God  forbid  that  I  should  justify  you:  till  I  die  I 
will  not  remove  mine  integrity  from  me”  (Job). 

32:2 — “  . .  .  Against  Job  was  his  wrath  kindled,  because 
he  justified  himself  rather  than  God.” 

33:12 — “Behold,  in  this  thou  art  not  just:  I  will  answer 
thee,  that  God  is  greater  than  man”  (Elihu). 

33:32 — “If  thou  hast  anything  to  say,  answer  me:  speak, 
for  I  desire  to  justify  thee”  (Elihu). 

34:17 — ^“Shall  even  he  that  hateth  right  govern?  and  wilt 
thou  condemn  him  that  is  most  just?”  (Elihu) 

LAW. 

A  law  is  a  rule  which  regulates  conduct.  There  is  nat¬ 
ural,  inherent  or  innate  law,  which  was  in  effect  from  Adam 
to  Moses.  There  are  the  laws  of  men,  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  rule-of-life.  Also  there  is  what  is 
known  as  the  “law  of  Christ”  (Gal.  6:2,  1  Cor.  9:20,21). 
Finally,  there  is  law  as  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  any  dis¬ 
pensation.  Perhaps  it  is  this  type  with  which  Job  was 
familiar. 

22:22 — “Receive,  I  pray  thee,  the  law  from  his  mouth, 
and  lay  up  his  words  in  thine  heart”  (Eliphaz). 

LIFE  (Natural). 

This  phase  denotes  normal  existence.  It  is  bounded  by 
physical  birth  and  death.  It  possesses  none  of  the  divine 
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element.  It  was  that  which  troubled  Job  in  the  flesh. 

2 :4, 6 — "'Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said,  Skin  for 
skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Behold,  he  is  in  thine  hand;  but 
save  his  life.” 

3:11 — “Why  died  I  not  from  the  womb?  why  did  I  not 
give  up  the  ghost  when  I  came  out  of  the  belly?” 

(Job) 

3:20 — “Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  mis¬ 
ery,  and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul?”  (Job) 

7 :7, 16 — ^“0  remember  that  my  life  is  wind :  mine  eye  shall 
no  more  see  good.  So  that  my  soul  chooseth 
strangling,  and  death  rather  than  my  life”  (Job). 

9:21 — “Though  I  were  perfect,  yet  would  I  not  know 
my  soul:  I  would  despise  my  life”  (Job). 

10:1 — “My  soul  is  weary  of  my  life;  I  will  leave  my 
complaint  upon  myself ;  I  will  speak  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  my  soul”  (Job). 

10:12 — ^“Thou  hast  granted  me  life  and  favour,  and  thy 
visitation  hath  preserved  my  spirit”  (Job). 

24:22 — “He  draweth  also  the  mighty  with  his  power:  he 
riseth  up,  and  no  man  is  sure  of  life”  (Job). 

33 :18, 22 — “He  keepeth  back  his  soul  from  the  pit,  and  his 
life  from  perishing  by  the  sword.  Yea,  his  soul 
draweth  near  unto  the  grave,  and  his  life  to  the  destroyers” 
(Elihu). 

33:28 — “He  will  deliver  his  soul  from  going  into  the  pit, 
and  his  life  shall  see  the  light”  (Elihu). 

LIGHT  (See  also  darkness). 

This  too  denotes  normal  existence.  It  is  bounded  by 
physical  birth  and  by  death.  It  possesses  none  of  the  divine 
element.  It  was  that  which  troubled  Job  in  the  flesh. , 
3:20,23 — ^“Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  mis¬ 
ery,  and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul?  Why  is  light 
given  to  a  man  whose  way  is  hid,  and  whom  God  hath  hedged 
in?”  (Job) 

18:6— “Yes,  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out. 
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and  the  spark  of  his  Ore  shall  not  shine’*  (Bildad). 

24:13 — “They  are  of  those  that  rebel  against  the  light; 
they  know  not  the  ways  thereof,  nor  abide  in  the 
paths  thereof”  (Job). 

29:3 — ^“His  candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and  by  his 
light  I  walked  through  darkness”  (Job). 

33:28 — “He  will  deliver  his  soul  from  going  into  the  pit, 
and  his  life  shall  see  the  light”  (Elihu). 

LOGOS  (See  also  CHRIST). 

The  Bible  is  the  written  Word  and  Christ  the  living 
Word.  In  both  is  wrapped  up  the  complete  thought  of  God 
for  us.  The  former  reveals  the  Latter,  whom  we  worship. 
No  clear  doctrine  is  formulated  in  Job,  but  the  idea  is 
clearly  stated. 

22:22 — “Receive,  I  pray  thee,  the  law  from  his  mouth, 
and  lay  up  his  words  in  thine  heart”  (Eliphaz). 

LOVE. 

“God  is  love.”  “We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us” 
(1  John  4:10).  We  “love  the  brethren”  that  we  might  fulfill 
the  law  of  Christ.  Job  speaks  of  the  love  of  God  and  of 
man  for  man. 

7:17 — “What  is  man,  that  thou  shouldst  magnify  him? 
and  that  thou  shouldst  set  thine  heart  upon  him?” 

(Job) 

19:19 — “All  my  inward  friends  abhorred  me:  and  they 
whom  I  loved  are  turned  against  me”  (Job). 

MARRIAGE. 

Job  testifies  concerning  his  marital  status.  He  appar¬ 
ently  knew  nothing  relative  to  the  vital  union  between  Christ 
and  the  Church. 

19-:  17 — “My  breath  is  strange  to  my  wife,  though  I  in- 
treated  for  the  children’s  sake  of  mine  own  body” 

(Job). 

MEDITATION. 

There  is  in  the  heart  of  man  a  desire  for  contact  with 
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the  Almighty.  Job  bemoaned  the  apparent  lack.  In  every 
case  Christ  as  Mediator  is  at  once  the  interpreter  of  God 
to  man  and  the  door  of  access  for  man  to  God. 

9:33 — “Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us,  that 
might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both”  (Job). 

16:21 — “0  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God,  as 
a  man  pleadeth  for  his  neighbour!”  (Job) 

33 :23,  24 — “If  there  be  a  messenger  with  him,  an  interpreter, 
one  among  a  thousand,  to  shew  unto  man  his  up¬ 
rightness:  Then  he  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith.  Deliver 
him  from  going  down  to  the  pit:  I  have  found  a  ransom” 
(Elihu). 

MERCY. 

Mercy  is  the  manifestation  of  God’s  love  for  the  needy. 
Grace  acts  freely  when  the  demands  of  holiness  have  been 
satisfied.  God  shows  compassion  or  mercy  without  making 
provision  for  satisfying  divine  holiness. 

19:21 — “Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  O  ye 
my  friends;  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched 

me”  (Job). 

33:24 — “He  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith,  Deliver  him 
from  going  down  to  the  pit;  I  have  found  a  ran¬ 
som”  (Elihu). 

37:13 — “He  causeth  it  to  come,  whether  for  correction, 
or  for  his  land,  or  for  mercy”  (Elihu). 

MESSIAH. 

This  word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew.  It  indicates 
anointing  as  in  the  case  of  a  priest.  Christ  was  anointed 
as  prophet  and  king,  as  well  as  priest.  He  is  to  redeem 
Israel  nationally.  Job’s  Messiah  was  his  personal  redeemer. 

19 :25 — “I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth”  (Job). 

MYSTERY. 

In  the  New  Testament  a  mystery  relates  to  some  truth 
or  purpose  of  God  unrevealed  previously.  It  is  not  a  secret 
to  be  withheld,  but  is  to  be  proclaimed  (1  Cor.  4:1). 
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15:8,11 — “Hast  thou  heard  the  secret  of  God?  and  dost 
thou  restrain  wisdom  to  thyself?  Are  the  con¬ 
solations  of  God  small  with  thee?  is  there  any  secret  thing 
with  thee?”  (Eliphaz). 

29:4 — “As  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the 
secret  of  God  was  upon  my  tabernacle  ...” 

(Job). 

NATURAL  MAN  (See  DEPRAVITY). 

OBEDIENCE. 

The  Old  Testament  tsrpe  of  obedience  was  directed  toward 
God  (Gen.  22:18;  1  Sam.  15:22;  28:18).  It  was  a  national 
issue  for  Israel  (Isa.  1:18;  Zech.  6:15).  Obedience  for  the 
Christian  is  equivalent  to  abiding  in  Christ  (John  15:10). 

23 :11 — “My  foot  hath  held  his  steps,  his  way  have  I  kept, 
and  not  declined”  (Job). 

24:1 — “Why,  seeing  times  are  not  hidden  from  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  do  they  that  know  him  not  see  his  days?” 

(Job) 

OMNIPOTENCE. 

God  was  equally  as  powerful  3500  years  ago  as  He  is 
today.  No  one  shares  this  attribute  of  unlimited  power  with 
Him.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  “God  can 
do  all  He  wills  to  do,  but  He  may  not  will  to  do  all  that 
He  can.” 

5 :9, 10 — “Which  doeth  great  things  unsearchable ;  mar¬ 
vellous  things  without  number;  Who  giveth  rain 
upon  the  earth,  and  sendeth  waters  upon  the  fields”  (Eliphaz). 

9:12 — “Behold,  he  taketh  away,  who  can  hinder  him? 
who  will  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou?”  (Job) 

23:13 — “He  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  him?  and 
what  his  soul  desireth,  even  that  he  doeth”  (Job). 

26 :7 — “He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place, 
and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing”  (Job). 

26 :12, 14 — “He  divideth  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his 
understanding  he  smiteth  through  the  proud.  Lo, 
these  are  parts  of  his  ways :  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard 
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of  him?  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand?** 
(Job) 

36:4 — 'Truly  my  words  shall  not  be  false:  he  that  is 
perfect  in  knowledge  is  with  thee**  (Elihu). 

OlfNISCIENCE. 

Likewise  God  possesses  absolute  knowledge.  He  knows 
to  an  infinite  degree  and  eternally  all  that  is  knowable, 
whether  actual  or  possible.  His  knowledge  is  eternal  (Acts 
15:18),  incomprehensible  (Ps.  139:6),  and  all-wise  (Ps. 
104:24;  Eph.  3:10).  In  all,  there  are  three  aspects:  self- 
knowledge,  omniscience,  and  foreknowledge. 

23:10 — ^“He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take:  when  he  hath 
tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold**  (Job). 

26:12 — “He  divideth  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his 
understanding  he  smiteth  through  the  proud** 

(Job). 

28:24 — “He  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth 
under  the  whole  heaven**  (Job). 

31:4 — “Doth  not  he  see  my  ways,  and  count  all  my 
steps?**  (Job) 

34 :21 — “His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth 
all  his  goings’*  (Elihu). 

36:6 — “Behold,  God  is  mighty,  and  despiseth  not  any: 
he  is  mighty  in  strength  and  wisdom’*  (Elihu). 

ORDINANCE  (See  also  commandments). 

This  word  generally  represents  something  prescribed, 
an  enactment,  usually  with  reference  to  matters  of  ritual. 
It  is  frequently  translated  statute.  By  ecclesiastical  usage 
it  has  been  limited  to  marriage,  baptism,  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Job  never  defined  the  term. 

38:33 — “Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven?  canst 
thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth”  (Je¬ 
hovah). 

Portland,  Oregon. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Octoher-December  Number ^  19 W 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  1  PETER 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  AprU-June  Number,  19J^J^) 

1  Peter  3 :21  reveals  the  significance  of  baptism.  As  no¬ 
ticed  earlier,  Peter  is  commenting  upon  persecution  and  using 
for  his  third  argument  in  favor  of  endurance,  unjust  though 
the  matter  be,  the  fact  that  such  experiences  may  lie  in  the 
will  of  God  for  His  people  (verses  17-22).  Even  Christ,  the 
beloved  Son  of  God,  passed  through  sore  trials  when  following 
Heaven's  will.  From  mentioning  Christ  and  His  death,  the 
apostle  proceeded  to  evidence  of  the  success  achieved  by  Cal¬ 
vary.  Noah  and  his  generation  are  made  a  case  in  point, 
after  which  the  writer  is  ready  to  confront  his  fellow  believ¬ 
ers  again.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
transition  from  Noah  to  thoughts  of  baptism,  since  verse  21 
will  affirm:  .  .  which  also  after  a  true  likeness  doth  now 

save  you,  even  baptism,  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  but  the  interrogation  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God,  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ”  (A.S.V.).  Ob¬ 
serve  how  full  a  comparison  has  been  drawn  between  the 
Flood  and  baptism: 

(the  type)  “the  antitype”  (A.S.V.  marg.) 

“eight  souls”  “you”  (A.S.V.) 

“in  the  days  of  Noah”  “now” 

“were  saved”  “save” 

“through  water”  (A.S.V.)  “baptism  doth” 

not  being  “disobedient”  “not  .  .  .  the  flesh” 

(but  obedient)  “but ...  a  good  conscience” 

“when  .  .  .  God  waited”  “toward  God” 

and  Christ  “preached”  “by  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ” 

Verse  21  is  joined  with  the  thought  preceding  as  a  clause 
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explanatory  of  water,  the  term  with  which  verse  20  closed.* 
The  flood  that  destroyed  all  mankind  was,  in  a  certain  sense, 
responsible  for  Noah’s  being  spared  judgment.  It  floated  his 
ark  instead  of  overwhelming  the  craft.  Similarly  the  water 
of  baptism,  although  it  speaks  symbolically  of  death  in  union 
with  Christ,  will  at  the  same  time  witness  to  co-resurrection 
with  the  Savior.  Both  death  and  life  figure  in  the  same  inci¬ 
dent  (Acts  2:38),  again.  Kal  is  written  after  8,  just  as  the 
relative  clause  at  verse  19  was  reinforced  and  linked  with 
what  came  before  (cf.  A.S.V.).  The  Authorized  Version,  less 
naturally,  would  bind  the  conjunction  with  baptism,  subject 
of  the  sentence. 

’AvTiTvjiov  is  used  twice  by  the  New  Testament.  A  late 
compound,  the  apostles  employ  it  diversely.  In  Hebrews  9 :24 
it  will  clarify  the  relationship  between  Moses’  tabernacle  and 
the  heavenly  counterpart  of  which  it  formed  a  mere  copy,  the 
former  being  designated  “antitype.”  Conversely,  here  the 
writer  makes  baptism  the  “antitype,”  of  which  the  Deluge 
was  a  foreshadowing.  Modern  Greek  has  the  term  signifying 
a  copy  of  a  book  (Robertson). 

“Baptism  saves”  is  the  categorical  statement  of  verse  21. 
Nowhere  else  does  the  New  Testament  employ  a  forthright 
expression  like  this  (notice  the  present  tense,  active  voice,  in¬ 
dicative  mood  of  the  verb,  since  the  term  save  has  not  been 
written  thus  again).  But  Peter’s  other  references  to  salva¬ 
tion  will  round  out  what  is  being  affirmed  here.  Viewing 
3:21  in  the  light  of  the  whole  epistle,  the  student  may  sum¬ 
marize  everything  like  this: 

The  Father  saves  (through  His  word),  1:23-2:2 
The  Son  saves  (through  His  work),  1:8-12 
The  Spirit  saves  (through  baptism),  3:19-21 
Faith  saves  (the  subjective  side),  1:3-5 
The  gospel  saves  (the  objective  side),  4:17,  18 

'Alford  points  out  that  the  water  to  which  verse  21  will  refer  is  not  the 
cataclysm  of  Noah’s  day,  but  water  generally,  the  common  factor  between 
the  type  and  its  fulfilment.  In  consequence  the  last  word  in  verse  20  is 
anarthrous,  simply  water,  rather  than  a  definite  allusion  to  the  flood 
waters  as  such. 
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The  last  passage  given  above  (4:18)  happens  to  be  the  one 
remaining  allusion  where  the  verb  save  will  appear  in  1 
Peter.  3:20  had  the  solitary  occurrence  of  the  compound 
formed  by  prefixing  6id. 

When  indicating  that  baptism  must  be  connected  with  the 
Spirit  here  in  3:21,  it  was  not  our  purpose  to  link  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  Holy  Spirit  baptism  altogether.*  Baptism  by 
water,  although  not  a  saving  ordinance  (1  Cor.  1:14-17;  Eph. 
2:8-10),  no  doubt  looms  before  the  reader  now.  Why?  First, 
because  the  Flood  has  for  its  antitype  baptism.  Second,  be¬ 
cause  the  clarification  of  baptism  teaching  will  follow  as  verse 
21  continues,  itself  explaining  what  was  meant  by  the  phrase 
“baptism  saves”:  “(not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God).” 
Not  reformation  of  the  flesh,  but  the  affirmation  of  faith  can 
save  a  soul,  such  as  may  be  found  with  the  rite  of  baptizing. 

Then,  how  does  the  Spirit  of  God  figure  at  all  in  verse  21? 
His  work  may  be  implied  because  of  the  present  tense  in  the 
verb  save.  Were  the  reference  solely  to  public  acceptance  of 
believers  into  a  congregation,  the  aorist  tense  would  be  de¬ 
manded.  But  now  a  process  of  sanctification  and  witnessing 
is  to  be  understood,  just  as  Peter  has  intimated  by  earlier 
references  to  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1:2,  12).  Such 
fruition  was  suggested  by  the  context  here,  for  the  apostle 
has  been  mentioning  Noah  as  a  man  of  God  who  gave  forth 
the  divine  message  (verses  19,  20).  Furthermore,  “a  good 
conscience”  is  hardly  the  product  of  unaided  human  effort, 
but  rather  the  fruitage  secured  by  a  “good  manner  of  life  in 
Christ,”  verse  16,  A.S.V.  Compare  Galatians  6:16  ff.  And 
finally,  baptism  is  associated  in  the  present  passage  with  not 
only  water,  but  also  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  combi¬ 
nation  brings  to  mind  the  co-rising  experienced  by  the  be¬ 
liever — a  spiritual  reality  that  the  Spirit  will  teach  God’s 
child  to  effect  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  (Rom.  6-8). 


*For  an  illuminating  study  of  this  phase  of  the  doctrine,  see  Walvoord, 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pp.  152-167. 
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In  a  word,  1  Peter  3 :21  by  means  of  one  inclusive  statement 
unites  water  and  Spirit  baptism  together,  a  union  truly  ideal. 
Holy  Spirit  baptism,  of  course,  is  a  factor  in  positional  truth, 
not  in  experimental.  The  present  tense  of  save,  therefore, 
might  seem  as  inexplicable  on  this  score  as  for  water  bap¬ 
tism.  But  not  so.  Much  is  made  of  the  former  by  Pauline 
theology,  since  all  positional  truth  has  an  important  bearing 
on  daily  life.  So  pdbixia^a  (the  sole  mention  of  baptism  in  1 
Peter)  will  gain  the  pregnant  sense  of  heavenly  position  in 
the  Body  of  Christ  together  with  its  attendant  earthly  out¬ 
working.  Compare  Philippians  2:12,  13. 

Baptisma  and  baptismos,  the  two  New  Testament  words 
for  baptism,  are  discussed  by  Trench  in  his  volume  of  Syno¬ 
nyms.  A  summary  of  his  findings  will  profit  the  student. 
Both  baptismos  and  baptisma  are  ecclesiastical  terms  ex¬ 
clusively,  neither  appearing  in  the  Septuagint.  They  stem 
alike  from  baptizein  (a  later  form  of  baptein),  a  term  rare 
in  classical  Greek  but  frequent  in  later  writers  like  Plutarch. 
It  seldom  happens  that  a  word  root  occurs  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  with  both  mos  and  ma  terminations.  The  former  suffix 
is  preferred.  But  there  arises  no  difficulty  of  assigning  each 
word  formation  the  sense  which  properly  belongs  to  it  when 
both  endings  are  used,  “and  this,  even  while  we  must  own 
that  in  actual  use  the  words  are  very  far  from  abiding  true 
to  their  proper  significance,  those  with  the  active  termination 
in  |io;  continually  obtaining  a  passive  signification,  as  is  the 
case  ...  in  the  New  Testament  with  dyiaa\i6(;  and  others; 
while  the  converse,  if  not  quite  so  common,  is  yet  of  very  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.”  In  the  present  comparison,  then,  bap¬ 
tismos  means  the  act  of  baptizing  contemplated  not  only  as 
doing,  but  as  done,  a  baptism,  while  baptisma  is  not  any 
more  the  act,  but  the  abiding  fact  resulting  therefrom,  bap¬ 
tism  as  an  institution  or  doctrine.  This  latter  designation, 
accordingly,  seems  the  fittest  word  to  employ  for  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  baptism.  And  New  Testament  usage  confirms  our 
opinion.  In  apostolic  Scriptures  we  must  understand  by 
baptismos  any  “ceremonial  washing”  such  as  God  ordained 
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(Heb.  9:10)  or  man  proposed  himself  (Mark  7:4),  but  by 
baptisnia  we  understand  baptism  in  the  Christian  sense  of 
the  word  (Rom.  6:4,  Eph.  4:5),  yet  not  so  strictly  as  to 
exclude  Johannine  practice  (Luke  7:29).  This  distinction 
was  preserved  by  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  authors  in  the 
main,  if  not  by  the  Latin  fathers. 

Hebrews  6 :2,  third  and  final  use  of  baptismos  in  the  New 
Testament,  will  allow  the  same  nicety  of  word  distinction  that 
other  portions  do.  All  explanations  of  this  verse  which  rest 
on  the  assumption  that  Christian  baptism  is  intended,  really 
break  down  before  this  fact,  not  to  urge  the  plural  “baptisms” 
which,  had  the  one  baptism  of  the  Church  been  intended, 
would  be  inexplicable.  Taking  “baptisms”  in  its  widest  sense, 
“we  can  understand  a  ‘doctrine  of  baptisms’  such  as  should 
teach  the  young  convert  the  definitive  abolition  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  lustrations,  the  merely  preparatory  and  provi¬ 
sional  character  of  the  baptism  of  John,  and  the  eternal  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  baptism  of  Christ.  We  can  understand  too  how  all 
should  be  gathered  up  under  the  one  name  of  baptismoi, 
being  that  they  were  all  washings;  and  this  without  in  the 
least  allowing  that  any  other  save  baptisma  was  the  proper 
title  of  that  ‘washing  of  regeneration’  which  is  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  Church  of  Christ.” 

Baptisma,  ecclesiastical  word  that  it  is,  need  not  mean  im¬ 
mersion,  as  in  secular  Greek  its  background  would  suggest, 
although  it  well  may.  Instead,  here  is  a  ceremonial  word  for 
purification,  quite  in  agreement  with  diversified  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  rites  of  cleansing.  Alford  does  well  to  comment  on  the 
w’ord  as  it  appears  in  1  Peter,  then :  “Baptism  saves,  not  the 
water  of  baptism :  the  parenthesis  following  is  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
test  against  such  a  rendering.”  Faith  has  more  to  do  with 
salvation  than  has  any  form  of  baptism.  Writing  for  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  in  1896  on  The  Archaeology  of  the  Mode  of  Bap¬ 
tism,  Warfield  agrees  with  the  historian  Wall  that  “There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  Church  insisted  upon  immersion 
as  the  only  valid  mode  of  baptism.”  Warfield’s  own  conclu¬ 
sion  based  upon  archaeological  research  was  this:  ‘‘Our 
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archaeological  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  of  Christian  baptism 
leaves  us  hanging,  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
What  Christian  baptism  was  like  at  that  point  of  time  we 
can  form  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of.  It  was  a  cleansing  bath, 
usually  performed  by  a  form  of  trine  immersion  ...  we 
appear  to  be  forbidden  to  assume  that  second  century  baptism 
any  more  certainly  reproduces  for  us  primitive  Christian 
baptism,  than  the  second  century  eucharist  reproduces  for  us 
the  primitive  Lord’s  Supper  or  the  second  century  church 
organization  the  primitive  bishop-presbyter.  Where,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  are  we  to  go  for  knowledge  of  really  primitive 
baptism?  If  the  archaeology  of  the  rite  supplies  ground  for 
no  very  safe  inference,  where  can  we  obtain  satisfactory 
guidance?  Apparently  only  from  the  New  Testament  itself.” 

How  can  baptism  exert  saving  power?  1  Peter  3:21  pre¬ 
sents  both  positive  and  negative  statements  relative  to  its 
function  in  salvation.  Negatively,  it  is  affirmed  that  baptism 
and  self-reformation  are  not  akin.  ’Ajtddeoi;,  an  old  word  in 
the  language,  appears  but  twice  throughout  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  both  times  in  Peter.  2  Peter  1:14  will  refer  to  the 
apostle’s  divesting  himself  of  the  body  in  death.  And  here 
may  be  seen  the  kindred  thought  of  removing  the  defilement 
of  the  Adamic  nature  through  determination  to  reform.  The 
cognate  verb  occurs  nine  times  in  the  New  Testament,  includ¬ 
ing  one  time  with  Peter  (1  Pet.  2:1).  Filth,  an  old  word  for 
dirt  and  defilement,  never  comes  again  in  the  apostolic  Scrip¬ 
tures,  though  cognate  words  do  (Jam.  1:21;  2:2;  Rev.  22:11). 
Flesh,  however,  is  a  term  to  be  repeated  several  times  by  the 
writer,  along  with  a  cognate  adjective  once.  According  to 
Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  this  doctrinal  word  has  a  threefold 
signification  in  the  New  Testament,  hinging  upon  reference  to 
the  materiality  of  the  human  body  (1  Pet.  3:18;  4:6),  its  hu¬ 
manity  or  creaturehood  (1:24,  4:1,  2),  or  its  depravity  (2:11; 
3:21 — ^the  present  allusion).*  All  three  nouns  in  the  negative 
declaration  of  Peter’s  are  written  without  the  article,  as 
indeed  are  the  nouns  throughout  the  verse.  This  makes  the 

'Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  101,  ApriI>June,  1944,  p.  132  ff. 
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phraseology  as  general  as  possible,  with  no  exception  allowed. 

Positively,  baptism  will  possess  saving  value  when  become 
“the  interrogation  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God”  (A.S.V.). 
A  word  from  ancient  Greek,  ^nepcoiTma  will  be  found  here  in 
the  New  Testament  only.  Ancient  writers  never  used  it  for 
“answer”  (A.V.),  but  only  for  “inquiry”;  also,  inscriptions 
from  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  two  emperors  of  Rome  from 
138-180  A.D.,  use  it  for  the  Senate’s  approval  after  inquiry 
(Robertson).  What  may  aid  the  most  in  this  piece  of  lin¬ 
guistic  research,  however,  is  study  of  the  cognate  verb  and 
its  root.  The  former  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  Word,  especially  in  the  Synoptics.  Trench  has  made  a 
comparison  between  the  basic  root  and  one  of  its  synonyms, 
yet  without  success.  Among  those  unconvinced  by  Trench, 
Cremer  may  oifer  the  most  lucid  study  of  the  words  involved. 
Thayer  quotes  the  latter  as  maintaining:  “alTEco  denotes  the 
request  of  the  will,  that  of  the  sensibilities,  5do|Aai  the 

asking  of  need,  while  Ipcoido)  marks  the  form  of  the  request, 
as  does  evxeoOai  also,  which  in  classic  Greek  is  the  proper 
expression  for  a  request  directed  to  the  gods  and  embodying 
itself  in  prayer.”*  Among  the  synonyms  for  asking,  there¬ 
fore,  the  very  one  best  suited  for  inquiring  of  God  was  chosen 
by  Peter.  Euchesthai  or  any  of  the  other  terms  would  have 
lent  a  slightly  different  emphasis  from  the  one  appropriate 
to  this  context,  where  the  apostle  desired  to  stress  mere  in¬ 
terrogation,  howbeit  a  reverent  approach  in  questioning. 
Examples  from  the  ranks  of  the  early  Church  of  those  who 
once  had  asked  how  to  gain  a  good  conscience  before  God 
and  to  be  saved,  are  not  far  to  seek.  Peter  himself  listened 
to  thousands  of  people  on  the  first  day  of  the  Church’s  his¬ 
tory  making  the  inquiry,  “Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do?”  To  which  Peter  replied:  ‘‘Repent,  and  be  baptized,” 
etc.  (Acts  2:37  ff.;  cf.  8:36  ff.;  16:30  ff.). 

The  expression  “good  conscience”  is  carried  over  from 
verse  16  above.  Only  thrice  besides  will  the  two  words  stand 
together  in  the  New  Testament.  Each  time  Paul  has  uttered 
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them  (Acts  23:1,  1  Tim.  1:5,19;  cf.  Heb.  13:18).  Among 
these  passages  just  1  Timothy  1:19  would  link  good  con¬ 
sciences  with  faith.  And  indeed,  these  two  realities  do  be¬ 
long  together,  faith  seemingly  the  cause  and  a  pure  con¬ 
science  the  result  or  effect  thereof.  When  the  latter  was 
marred,  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  quickly  came  to  a  bad 
end  as  to  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.  So 
the  Revision  suggests  by  its  accurate  translation  of  1  Tim¬ 
othy:  “.  .  .  which  [conscience]  some  having  thrust  from  them 
made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith :  of  whom  is  Hymenaeus 
and  Alexander”  (verses  19,  20).  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
has  elucidated  the  Bible  teaching  on  conscience  recently.' 
His  dictum  on  the  phrase  “good  conscience”  expresses  the 
matter  simply:  “This  aspect  of  conscience  relates  to  or  re¬ 
flects  the  state  of  the  believer’s  heart.  A  good  conscience 
is  free  from  self-condemnation.”  Lexicons  will  distinguish 
easily  between  the  two  words  for  good  to  be  employed  (Heb. 
13:18  has  xaX6g,  the  other  passages  have  dyadog.).  The  first 
properly  refers  to  goodliness  as  manifested  in  outward  form 
and  conduct,  the  second  to  inner  excellence.  Hence  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  more  basic  and  essential,  something  which  cannot  be 
counterfeited. 

Lenski  has  shown  the  way  to  account  for  the  particular 
word  order  followed  here.  By  contrasting  the  negative  and 
positive  statements  with  the  balance  due  them,  it  may  be 
learned  that  “putting  off”  and  “interrogation”  are  both  nouns 
of  action  (though  the  latter  has  the  ma  suffix) — a  contrast 
between  faith  and  works.  “Flesh”  is  opposed  to  “good  con¬ 
science,”  as  maladjustment  and  adjustment  to  God’s  will. 
And  finally,  “filth”  and  “toward  God”  counterbalance  be¬ 
cause  they  indicate  opposite  goals  in  life,  the  one  content 
with  cleansing  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  and  the 
other  thoroughgoing.  Less  naturally,  Abbott  would  join 
“toward  God”  with  “save,”  written  earlier  in  the  verse.  No 
other  Scripture,  however,  will  use  a  prepositional  phrase  of 


^Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  101,  April-June,  1944,  pp.  145-148. 
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this  nature  after  the  word  interrogation.^  Both  “filth”  and 
“conscience”  parallel  one  another  as  the  use  of  an  objective 
genitive. 

The  Authorized  Version  has  indicated  the  connection  of 
the  final  words  in  verse  21,  when  it  brackets  the  matter  ex¬ 
planatory  of  baptism.  That  is  to  say,  the  phrase  “by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ”  is  to  be  joined  with  the  main 
verb,  “save,”  though  sundered  from  it  by  a  parenthesis. 
Now  the  divine  part  in  baptism  will  come  to  the  fore,  here 
and  throughout  verse  22,  as  the  bracketed  material  previously 
expounded  the  human  side.  To  understand  Heaven’s  part 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  Spirit  baptism. 
The  last  number  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  offers  a  satisfactory 
definition:  “It  is  that  divine  operation  of  God’s  Spirit  which 
places  the  believer  ‘in  Christ,’  in  His  mystical  Body,  the 
Church,  and  which  makes  him  one  with  all  other  believers 
in  Christ,  one  in  life,  the  very  life  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself, 
one  in  Him,  a  common  Head,  one  in  sharing  His  common 
salvation,  hope  and  destiny.’”  This  aspect  to  baptism,  con¬ 
sequently,  entails  (1)  membership  in  the  mystical  Body  of 
Christ,  i.e.  the  New  Creation  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head 
by  virtue  of  resurrection  wherein  He  became  “the  firstfruits 
of  them  that  are  asleep”  in  death — believers  (1  Cor.  15:20, 
A.S.V.)  and  “the  true  vine”  of  which  living  Christians  are 
“the  branches”  (John  15:1  ff.) ;  (2)  partnership  with  all 
other  believers  in  a  common  salvation,  hope  and  destiny, 
all  of  which  standing  the  Holy  Spirit  made  possible  by  trans¬ 
lating  us  out  of  the  old,  Adamic  creation  into  the  New,  when 
He  united  us  to  Christ  in  His  death  and  resurrection.  What 
importance  must  be  attached,  therefore,  to  Christ’s  rising 
from  the  dead!  The  Church,  as  the  New  Creation,  is  based 
on  His  resurrection.  Wise,  discerning  words  from  Dr.  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer  ought  to  receive  attention  here.  “Next  to 

“Thrice  before,  Peter  has  written  the  expressive  phrase,  eis  Theon — 1:21 
(twice) ;  3i:S.  Observe  its  anarthrous  character  in  every  case.  But  each 
instance  varies  from  the  other  in  its  manner  of  introducing  the  phrase. 
An  adjective,  infinitive,  participle,  and  noun  govern  the  combination. 

’Vol.  101,  April-June,  1944,  p.  232. 
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salvation  truth,  it  is  vitally  important  for  the  believer  to 
•  know  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Following  the  eclipse 
of  nearly  all  truth  in  the  Dark  Ages,  it  was  given  to  Martin 
Luther  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  reinstate  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  faith  alone,  and,  in  the  last  century,  it  was 
given  to  J.  N.  Darby  of  England  to  reinstate  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church.  Protestant  theology  has  concerned  itself 
largely  wth  salvation  truth  to  the  neglect  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church.”* 

Peter  has  less  to  say  about  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
than  the  cross.  Only  once  besides  does  he  dilate  especially 
on  the  former.  Regeneration  was  being  considered  there 
(1:3),  as  the  larger  subject  of  salvation  here.  In  an  epistle 
aimed  at  bracing  sufferers,  the  example  of  the  great  Sufferer 
could  be  expected  to  figure  more  prominently  than  anything 
else,  even  than  the  resurrection.  It  is  quite  different  with 
Peter’s  testimony  recorded  by  Acts,  when  the  Church  was 
being  inaugurated.  Concerning  this,  Griffith  Thomas  shows: 
“It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  church  of  Christ 
came  into  existence  as  the  result  of  a  belief  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ.  When  we  consider  its  commencement,  as 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  see  two 
simple  and  incontrovertible  facts:  (1)  the  Christian  society 
was  gathered  together  by  preaching;  (2)  the  substance  of 
the  preaching  was  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus 
Christ  was  put  to  death  on  a  cross,  and  would  therefore  be 
rejected  by  Jews  as  accursed  of  God  (Deut.  21:23).  Yet 
multitudes  of  Jews  were  led  to  worship  Him  (Acts  2:41), 
and  a  great  company  of  priests  to  obey  Him  (Acts  6:7). 
The  only  explanation  of  these  facts  is  God’s  act  of  resur¬ 
rection  (Acts  2:36),  for  nothing  short  of  it  could  have  led 
to  the  Jewish  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Messiah. 
The  apostolic  church  is  thus  a  result  of  a  belief  in  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  Jesus  Christ.”* 

'Major  Bible  Themes,  p.  204. 

'International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  s.v.,  “The  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  2565. 
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1:3  and  3:21  express  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  the  former  passage  has  added  the 
phrase,  “from  the  dead.”  The  conjunction  being  used  is  8id, 
a  word  for  intermediate,  not  direct,  agency.  Compare  par¬ 
allel  verses  like  John  3:17;  Acts  15:11;  Romans  5:9.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  parallel  in  1  Corinthians  3:15;  15:2;  1 
Timothy  2:15.  Thus  would  the  apostle  intimate  how  God 
the  Father  is  author  of  salvation  (1  Peter.  1:3),  God  the 
Son  its  mediator  (2:4  ff.).  It  may  be  significant,  too,  that 
the  One  resurrected  is  called  “Jesus  Christ,”  not  simply 
“Christ”  as  at  verse  18  above,  where  the  Cross  was  intro¬ 
duced.  The  human  name  of  Jesus,  linked  with  the  official 
title  of  Christ,  suggests  that  the  Incarnation  continues  on 
without  interruption,  even  through  the  crisis  of  death.  “This 
same  Jesus”  was  raised  from  the  dead  Whom  they  had  nailed 
to  a  cross.  When  the  human  name  of  Saviorhood,  Jesus,  is 
placed  first  in  combination  with  Christ,  emphasis  will  be 
given  the  humanity  of  our  Lord,  something  natural  enough 
in  speaking  about  resurrection.  For  the  same  combination 
of  Jesus  Christ  see  1:1-3,  7,  13;  2:5;  4:11.  Just  once  does 
Peter  vary  from  the  phraseology  of  Jesus  Christ  (1:3), 
when  employing  the  name  Jesus.  1  Peter  never  uses  the 
latter  by  itself. 

What  of  the  resurrected  Savior?  1  Peter  3:22  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  tell  exactly  where  He  is  to  be  found  and  why.  This 
note  of  glorification  fitly  marks  the  climax  in  the  present 
argument  for  enduring  trial.  The  outcome  of  our  Lord’s 
suffering  justified  it  altogether.  Where,  then,  is  the  great 
Sufferer?  Now  He  “is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,”  exal¬ 
tation  than  which  there  could  be  nothing  higher.  Seemingly, 
this  language  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Davidic  psalm  so 
often  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  Psalm  110.  How  terse 
and  meaningful  it  is!  Compare  Romans  8:34  for  similar 
use  of  Psalm  110:1. 

There  are  clear  enough  instances  where  Psalm  110  has 
been  quoted  by  the  New  Testament  to  make  it  the  most  used 
portion  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  though  only  a  few  verses 
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long  itself  (Perowne).  Psalm  110:1  became  a  facile  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  Christ  when  the  Pharisees  were  to  be  si¬ 
lenced  (Matt.  22:41  if.  and  Synoptic  parallels).  Likewise, 
Peter  has  employed  this  prophetic  verse  himself  and  as 
early  in  his  ministry  as  Pentecost  (Acts  2:33-35).  Finally, 
the  author  of  Hebrews  found  extensive  use  for  the  Psalm, 
at  1:13  looking  back  directly  to  verse  1.  Besides  these  five 
definite  allusions  there  may  be  another  ten  or  so  more,  that 
prominently  does  the  Session  at  the  right  hand  of  God  figure 
in  the  apostolic  Word — ^if  mentioned  but  here  by  1  Peter. 
When  all  the  New  Testament  references  are  asi^mbled, 
whether  very  clear  or  not,  the  many  implications  of  what 
Peter  has  touched  on  briefly  may  be  learned.  A  tabular 
analysis  follows: 

Ascending  to  heaven,  prelude  to  the  Session  (Mark  16:19) 

Ranking  above  angels,  result  thereof  (Heb.  1:13) 

Ascribing  of  deity,  inference  therefrom  (Matt.  22:44) 

Securing  of  redemption,  necessity  before  (Heb.  1:3) 

Sending  the  Holy  Spirit,  gift  contingent  thereon  (Acts 
2:33) 

Bestowing  salvation,  power  contingent  thereon  (Acts  5:31) 

Heading  the  Church,  authority  contingent  thereon  (1 
Pet.  3:22) 

Undergirding  the  Church,  responsibility  contingent  (Col. 
3:1) 

Praying  for  the  Church,  ministry  contingent  thereon 
(Rom.  8:34) 

Helping  the  Church,  priesthood  contingent  thereon 
(Heb.  8:1) 

Encouraging  the  Church,  leadership  contingent  (Heb. 
12:2) 

Perfecting  the  Church,  success  crowned  thereby  (Heb. 
10:12-14) 

Nerving  the  Church,  feat  contingent  thereon  (Acts 
7:56,  66) 

Subduing  the  world,  task  contingent  thereon  (1  Cor. 
15:24,  26) 
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Overcoming  the  world,  victory  crowned  thereby  (Rev. 

3:21) 

Receiving  the  supremacy,  grandeur  contingent  (Eph. 

1:20) 

Returning  to  reign,  event  assured  thereby  (Matt.  26:64) 
The  Session,  therefore,  has  a  detailed  bearing  on  the  Person 
and  work  of  Christ.  Its  sweep  extends  from  testimony  about 
the  ascension  to  ascription  of  deity,  from  testimony  about 
redemption  on  to  glorification  of  the  Church  and  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 

With  the  help  of  the  parallel  verse  in  Colossians  (3:1), 
a  student  will  perceive  that  a  substantival  participle  is  nec¬ 
essary  here  to  fill  out  the  thought.  Christ  is  One  seated 
upon  the  right  hand  of  God.  Psalm  110:1  with  its  com¬ 
mand  to  assume  this  seat,  to  be  sure,  is  a  pregnant  construc¬ 
tion  for  “Sit  enthroned”;  compare  Psalm  2:4  (Briggs).  The 
seat  at  the  right  hand  (LXX  uses  the  more  idiomatic  prep¬ 
osition  ek  and  not  en)  in  Scripture  represents  the  place  of 
highest  honor  (Ps.  45:10,  Hebrew;  1  Kings  2:19;  Matt. 
20:21).  Beyond  any  question,  however,  more  than  bare  hon¬ 
or  is  implied  here.  No  doubt  the  idea  corresponds  to  recog¬ 
nition  of  Christ  as  God  the  Son  (Ps.  2:7).  All  local  asso¬ 
ciation  may  be  excluded  from  the  mention  of  the  right  hand, 
and  the  thought  refer  to  dignity,  not  place.  In  our  present 
state  we  are  forced  to  think  in  terms  of  space,  Westcott  ob¬ 
serves,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  limitation  belongs  to 
resurrected  beings. 

Why  is  Christ  found  on  the  throne  of  God?  Because  He 
has  “gone  into  heaven,”  verse  22  proceeds  to  reveal,  nothing 
being  able  to  prevent  His  rising  to  the  highest  glory — “an¬ 
gels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto 
Him.”  Robertson  has  discerned  the  true  course  of  thought 
when  he  refused  to  make  nopevOslg  part  of  a  periphrastic 
construction.  Notice  the  same  form  above  in  verse  19.  In 
His  pre-incarnate  state,  through  the  Holy  Spirit  Christ  went 
to  the  antediluvians  with  Noah  for  His  messenger  of  deliv¬ 
erance.  Now  in  His  incarnate  state  He  has  journeyed  into 
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heaven  itself,  following  death  and  resurrection. 

The  spirits  made  subject  to  Christ  on  high  are  called 
angels,  authorities  and  powers.  Made  subject,  a  verb  fre¬ 
quent  in  1  Peter  (see  2:13,  18;  3:1,  5;  5:5),  need  not  inti¬ 
mate  that  these  spirits  yielded  voluntary  obedience,  as  it  did 
elsewhere  in  the  epistle,  but  in  the  present  context  more 
of  the  original  military  connotation  may  reappear.  Itself  a 
compound  verb,  it  can  signify  to  place  under  authority,  put 
in  subjection,  being  the  very  term  used  by  the  Septuagint 
for  Psalm  8:7,  Hebrew  (cf.  1  Cor.  15:26,  27,  where  the 
thought  of  crushing  hostility  will  occur  with  the  word  in 
elucidating  the  prediction  found  at  Ps.  8:7).  As  for  the 
three  categories  which  Peter  lists,  they  are  not  all  that  the 
New  Testament  has  disclosed  relative  to  the  spirit  world. 
Of  all  the  categories  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  has  said: 
“Revelation  specifies  certain  groups  as  well  as  various  im¬ 
portant  individuals  among  the  angels.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  five  major  representations  of  supremacy  among 
these  beings,  namely.  Thrones  (Thronoi),  dominions  (Kurio- 
teetes),  Principalities  {Archai),  Authorities  {Exousiai),  and 
Powers  (Dunameis).  Since  the  Bible  does  not  indulge  in 
useless  tautology,  it  may  be  believed  that  there  is  a  specific 
meaning  to  each  of  these  denominations,  which  meaning  no 
doubt  corresponds  to  earthly  realities  which  bear  these  ap¬ 
pellations.  The  revealed  truth  regarding  the  angels  is  not 
sufficiently  complete  for  a  full  analogy  to  be  set  up.  The 
term  Thrones  refers  to  those  who  sit  upon  them;  Dominions 
to  those  who  rule ;  Prmcipalities  to  those  who  govern ;  Potvers 
to  those  who  exercise  supremacy;  and  Authorities  to  those 
invested  with  empirical  responsibility.  Though  there  is 
seeming  similarity  in  these  denominations,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  representation  is  made  by  these  titles  to  incomprehen¬ 
sible  dignity  and  varying  degrees  of  rank.  Heavenly  spheres 
of  rule  exceed  human  empires  as  the  universe  exceeds  the 
earth.”’® 

The  vista  of  Biblical  angelology,  suggestive  if  more  limited 

^^Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  98,  October-December,  1941,  pp.  406,  407. 
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than  anthropology,  is  thus  opened  to  the  gaze  of  a  believer. 
But  space  forbids  the  digression  and  amplification  which 
Peter  has  invited.  Perhaps  enough  has  already  been  given 
to  show  how  broad  is  the  scope  of  Petrine  theology,  even 
though  his  be  not  the  extended  system  which  Paul  has  to 
offer  through  inspiration. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  October-December  Number,  194^) 
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“Why  should  angelic  interposition  be  deemed  in  any  way 
unworthy  or  unbecoming  the  Godhead?  .  .  .  Let  us  contem¬ 
plate  then,  with  wonder  and  delight,  the  picture  which  the 
Bible  holds  up  to  our  view;  and  especially  the  poetic  and 
prophetic  parts  of  it.  The  world  around  us,  yea,  the  whole 
universe,  is  filled  with  the  ministers  of  Jehovah,  who  are 
‘swift  to  do  his  will.'  They  stand  before  His  throne  of  glory, 
and  minister  to  Him  there;  they  preside  over  nations;  above 
all  are  they  the  guardians  of  the  saints ;  and  even  infants  are 
committed  to  their  care;  they  guide  the  sun  in  his  shining 
course;  the  moon  and  stars  send  forth  radiance  at  their  bid¬ 
ding;  all  nature  is  made  subservient  to  those  who  encamp 
round  about  them  that  fear  the  Lord.  Such  is  the  universe  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  such  the  instruments  which  He  who  is, 
and  was,  and  is  to  come,  employs  in  governing  His  boundless 
dominion. 

“It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  universe  as  this,  seen  by  a 
prophetic  eye,  that  Daniel  and  Zechariah  and  especially  John 
of  the  Apocalypse  lived  and  wrote.  Who  can  wonder  at  the 
glowing  pages  which  they  have  produced,  or  at  the  ecstasies 
into  which  they  so  often  fell?  The  reader  who  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  allow  and  duly  appreciate  all  this,  can  have  no  well- 
grounded  claim  to  be  an  adequate  expositor  of  their  works  or 
of  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  which  in  this  respect  re¬ 
semble  them.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  February,  1843. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  DISPENSATIONALISM 
Compiled  by  Arnold  D.  Ehlert,  Th.M. 
(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number,  1944) 

Author’s  note:  Two  previous  installments  dealt  with  introductory 
considerations,  chiefly  a  survey  of  the  six*  and  seven-thousand  year 
tradition  as  a  background  fOr  the  time-period  aspect  of  dispensation- 
alism.  This  installment  carries  the  subject  through  the  Middle  Ages. 

DEFINITIONS 

“An  unperverted  mind,”  said  Austin  Phelps,  “will  ap¬ 
proach  reverently  any  revelation  of  God  in  the  destiny  of 
man.”'  The  word  dispensation  is  a  Scriptural  term.*  Bib¬ 
lically  speaking,  its  meaning,  but  not  its  etymology,  stems 
from  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  stewardship,  or  house  man¬ 
agement.®  Etymologically  it  is  the  anglicized  form  of  the 
Latin  dispensatio,  which  is  the  rendering  in  the  Vulgate 
Version  for  the  Greek  oixovonia.  English  has  also  taken  over 
this  Greek  term  as  oeconomy  or  economy,  which  is  more  or 
less  synonymous  with  dispensation. 

For  a  solid  background  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  term  one 
should  consult  the  standard  lexicons,  especially  Liddell  and 
Scott  (the  new  2-volume  revised  edition),  Moulton  and  Mil¬ 
ligan,  Cremer,  Thayer  and  W.  E.  Vine’s  Comprehensive  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Original  Greek  Words  with  their  Precise 
Meanings  for  English  Readers.  This  latter  specifically  de¬ 
nies  the  time-period  aspect  of  the  word  in  Biblical  usage. 

The  word  dispensatio  should  be  consulted  in  Corradini’s 
Lexicon  Totius  Latinitatis  of  Facciolati,  Forcellini  and  Fur- 

' “Regene ration  The  Work  of  God,”  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  Seminary 
at  Andover,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  23,  p.  286. 

M  Cor.  9 :17 ;  Eph.  1:10;  3 :9 ;  Col.  1 :25. 

*Gen.  15:2;  43:19;  1  Chr.  28:1,  etc. 
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lanetti,  and  Du  Cange’s  Glossarium  Mediae  et  Infimae  La- 
tinitatis. 

In  approaching  the  whole  subject  of  dispensations  from 
a  historical  standpoint  one  is  shut  up  immediately  to  the 
definition  found  in  the  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical 
Principles,  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  not  have 
access  to  this  set,  the  theological  definition  of  the  word, 
which  is  only  one  of  the  eleven  divisions  of  the  definition 
listed,  is  quoted  here:  “A  religious  order  or  system,  con¬ 
ceived  as  divinely  instituted,  or  as  a  stage  in  a  progressive 
revelation,  expressly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  particular 
nation  or  period  of  time,  as  the  patriarchal,  Mosaic  (or  Jew¬ 
ish)  dispensation,  the  Christian  dispensation;  also,  the  age  or 
period  during  which  such  system  has  prevailed.”* 

The  word  economy  should  also  be  consulted  in  the  same 
work.  Other  definitions  of  dispensation  in  the  theological 
sense  will  be  found  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  14th 
ed. ;  M’Clintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theo¬ 
logical  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature;  Watson’s  Biblical  and 
Theological  Dictionary;  Gardner’s  Christian  Cyclopedia,  or 
Repertory  of  Biblical  and  Theological  Literature  (a  good 
definition  based  on  covenant  distinctions) ;  and  Fausset’s 
Bible  Cyclopaedia,  Critical  and  Expository,^  Canon  Fausset, 
because  of  his  unimpeachable  scholarship,  is  especially  to  be 
noted.  He  was  born  22  years  before  Scofield.  Theologically 
he  was  of  the  Evangelical  school  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  he  wrote  a  number  of  substantial  volumes  of  his  own 
on  prophecy.  He  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  Jamieson, 
Fausset  and  Brown  trio  of  commentary  fame.*  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  will  not  be  able  to  consult  this  Cyclo- 


^Quoted  by  permission  of  the  Oxford  University  Press.  This  definition  ii 
followed  by  several  historical  illustrations. 

'First  published  in  London  in  1878  under  the  title,  The  Englishman’s  Crititd 
and  Expository  Cyclopaedia. 

'The  original  6-volume  critical  commentary  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
popular  one-volume  abridgement  that  is  so  widely  circulated.  The  latter 
does  not  reveal  the  dispensational  viewpoints  of  Jamieson  and  Fausset 

as  ihe  original  does. 
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paedia,  the  outline  that  Fausset  presents  is  given  here: 

I —  ^Innocence,  in  Eden 

II —  ^Adamical,  after  the  fall 

III —  Noaichal 

IV —  ^Abrahamic 

V — ^Law 

VI — Christian : 

i —  Present  ^^ministration  of  the  Spirit” 

ii —  Epiphany  of  the  glory’ 

iii —  Final  ages  of  the  ages 

Of  course  definitions  can  be  found  in  many  of  the  individual 
works  on  the  subject. 

Theologically  speaking,  an  adequate  definition  of  dis¬ 
pensationalism  probably  remains  to  be  written.  As  soon  as 
the  suffixes  are  added  to  the  word  the  subject  is  transferred 
immediately  from  Biblical  to  theological  grounds.  The  re¬ 
cent  literature  on  the  subject  has  made  it  necessary  to  revise 
the  theological  definition,  which  it  is  hoped  will  receive 
some  adequate  consideration  by  lexicographers.  The  current 
conception  of  the  term  in  the  popular  mind  is  entirely  inade¬ 
quate,  covering  as  it  does  for  many  the  whole  field  of  pre- 
millennial  writings  and  prophecy,  or  on  the  other  hand  the 
restricted  school  of  thought  that  is  chiefly  concerned  only 
with  the  present  church  age  and  its  problems.  The  one  is 
too  wide,  the  other  too  narrow. 

EARLY  ROOTS  OF  DISPENSATIONALISM 

With  the  background  of  the  division  of  time  into  periods 
so  extensively  circulated  as  far  back  as  Babylonian  times, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  some  evidences  of  the  conception  of 
distinctions  belonging  to  these  periods  should  appear  early 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  would  indeed  be  most  in- 

*Becauie  of  the  significance  of  hit  statement  on  this  point,  it  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  many  as  given  in  full  here:  “The  epiphany  of  the  glory  of 
the  great  God  and  Saviour  (Tit.  ii.  19),  the  manifested  kingdom  when 
He  'will  restore  it  to  Israel*  (Acts  i.  6,  7;  Ezek.  xxi.  27),  and  Himself  shall 
‘take  His  great  power  and  reign’  with  His  transfigured  saints  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  over  the  nations  in  the  flesh,  and  Israel  at  their  head  (Zech. 
xiv;  Isa.  ii.,  Ixv.,  Ixvi.;  Rev.  xi.lS,17,  v.lO,  zx.*' 
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teresting  and  profitable  to  see  what  the  some  383  volumes 
of  Migne*s  Patrologiae  Cursus  Completus  would  reveal  that 
could  be  considered  the  rudiments  of  dispensationalism.  Our 
purpose  here  is  only  to  note  such  references  as  have  come 
to  our  attention. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (1 507-220?)  appears  to  have  had 
a  sense  of  dispensational  distinctions.  Although  the  specific 
reference  to  any  statement  of  his  that  might  properly  be  so 
construed  has  not  come  to  our  attention,  we  have  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Alexander  Cleveland  Coxe,  editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  edition  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  that  Clement  plu- 
ralized  “the  patriarchal  dispensation,”  distinguishing  clearly 
three  patriarchal  dispensations,  as  given  in  Adam,  Noah, 
and  Abraham;  then  comes  the  Mosaic.  Dr.  Coxe’s  father, 
Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  whose  scheme  will  be  noted  in  the 
proper  place  later,  claimed  that  his  7-fold  system  of  dispensa¬ 
tions  was  “sustained  by  Clement’s  authority.”*  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  Clement’s  was  a  multiple-covenant 
position,  as  he  speaks  of  the  “sacred  tetrad  of  the  ancient 
covenants,”  the  statement  calling  forth  Coxe’s  elucidation. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  rudimentary  distinction  to  be  found 
in  Pelagius  (3607-420?),  which  comes  through  a  note  in 
Augustine’s  writings.  In  his  discourse  on  “Original  Sin,” 
Augustine  takes  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  to  task  for  “divid¬ 
ing  the  times”  so  as  to  say  that  “men  first  lived  righteously 
by  nature,  then  under  the  law,  thirdly  under  grace, — by  na¬ 
ture  meaning  all  the  long  time  from  Adam  before  the  giving 
of  the  law.”®  He  quotes  them  as  follows,  “  ‘For  then,’  say 
they,  ‘the  Creator  was  known  by  the  guidance  of  reason; 
and  the  rule  of  living  rightly  was  carried  written  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  not  in  the  law  of  the  letter,  but  of  nature. 
But  men’s  manners  became  corrupt;  and  then,’  they  say, 
‘when  nature  now  tarnished  began  to  be  insufficient,  the  law 
was  added  to  it,  whereby  as  by  a  moon  the  original  lustre 
was  restored  to  nature  after  its  original  blush  was  impaired. 

‘See  Elucidation  III,  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  II,  pp.  467,  77.  . 

*Nicene  and  PosUNicene  Fathers,  First  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  248. 
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But  after  the  habit  of  sinning  had  too  much  prevailed  among 
men,  and  the  law  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  curing  it,  Christ 
came;  and  the  Physician  Himself,  through  His  own  self,  and 
not  through  His  disciples,  brought  relief  to  the  malady  at 
its  most  desperate  development.’ 

Augustine  (354-430)  is  due  some  consideration  on  this 
question.  His  popularly  quoted  statement,  “Distinguish  the 
times  and  Scripture  is  in  harmony  with  itself  (Distribute 
tempora,  et  concordat  Scriptura)/'  occurs  in  his  “Sermon 
XXXII”  on  the  New  Testament  Lessons.*'  The  context  is 
public  and  private  rebuke.  Due  to  this  fact  he  has  been 
discounted  considerably  as  a  proper  source  on  the  subject. 
If  this  is  the  only  place  in  his  writings  where  this  state¬ 
ment  occurs,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  been  used  as  it  has. 

Augustine  does,  however,  have  some  significant  state¬ 
ments  that  could  probably  have  been  used  more  advan¬ 
tageously.  Among  these  are  the  following :  “The  divine 

''‘Ibid.  Passing  notice  might  be  made  here  to  the  citation  of  this  argu¬ 
ment  of  Augustine,  but  not  of  the  quotation  on  which  it  is  based,  by 
Edwards  E.  Elliott  in  The  Presbyterian  Guardian,  in  his  article,  “Rightly 
Dividing  St.  Augustine,”  Vol.  II,  Dec.  25,  1942,  pp.  355,  56.  As  is  often 
the  case,  the  argument  drawn  from  a  passage  would  be  discounted  by 
a  continuation  of  the  quotation.  “Read  the  next  verse,”  is  often  a 
pretty  safe  answer  when  one  is  not  prepared  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
an  opponent  offhand.  The  material  that  Mr.  Elliott  omitted  indicates 
plainly  enough  that  the  question  in  view  is  not  one  of  initial  salvation, 
but  of  “the  rule  of  living  rightly.”  Likewise  in  Mr.  Elliott’s  accusation 
against  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  whom  he  quotes,  of  holding  a  “double 
.  soteriology,”  he  quotes  this  statement:  “There  are  two  widely  different, 
standardized,  divine  provisions,  whereby  man,  who  is  utterly  fallen, 
might  come  into  the  favor  of  God.”  He  explains  what  he  thinks  Dr. 
Chafer  means  by  this  statement  as  follows:  “Dr.  Chafer  frankly  means 
that  the  good  Jews  needed  only  to  be  born  Jews,  but  that  present-day 
people  need  to  be  born  again.”  Anyone  would  naturally  take  it  that  Mr. 
Elliott  understands  Dr.  Chafer  to  be  speaking  of  initial  salvation.  But 
if  he  had  gone  on  to  quote  him  further,  his  original  point  would  have 
been  useless  to  him.  Dr.  Chafer  actually  says,  “Entrance  into  the  right 
to  share  in  the  covenants  of  blessing  designed  for  the  earthly  people  was 
and  is  physical  birth.  .  .  .  The  national  standing  (but  not  necessarily  the 
spiritual  state)  of  each  Israelite,  was  secured  by  physical  birth.  .  .  .  The 
heavenly  people,  whether  taken  individually  from  either  Jewish  or  Gen¬ 
tile  stock,  attain  immediately  by  faith  unto  a  standing  as  perfect  as  that 
of  Christ,  which  standing  is  secured  by  a  spiritual  birth  and  all  -the 
saving  operations  of  God  which  accompany  it.”  (See  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Vol.  93,  1936,  pp.  410  ff.) 

^^Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  First  Series,  Vol.  VI,  p.  360. 
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institution  of  sacrifice  was  suitable  in  the  former  dispensa¬ 
tion,  but  is  not  suitable  now.  For  the  change  suitable  to  the 
present  age  has  been  enjoined  by  God,  who  knows  infinitely 
better  than  man  what  is  fitting  for  every  age,  and  who  is, 
whether  He  give  or  add,  abolish  or  curtail,  increase  or  di¬ 
minish,  the  unchangeable  Governor  as  He  is  the  unchangeable 
Creator  of  mutable  things,  ordering  all  events  in  His  prov¬ 
idence  until  the  beauty  of  the  completed  course  of  time,  the 
component  parts  of  which  are  the  dispensations  adapted  to 
each  successive  age,  shall  be  finished,  like  the  grand  melody 
of  some  ineffably  wise  master  of  song,  and  those  pass  into 
the  eternal  contemplation  of  God  who  here,  though  it  is  a 
time  of  faith,  not  of  sight,  are  acceptably  worshipping  Him.”” 

Again,  *Tor  as  the  man  is  not  fickle  who  does  one  thing 
in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  evening,  one  thing  this 
month  and  another  in  the  next,  one  thing  this  year  and 
another  next  year,  so  there  is  no  variableness  with  God, 
though  in  the  former  period  of  the  world's  history  He  en¬ 
joined  one  kind  of  offerings,  and  in  the  latter  period  another, 
therein  ordering  the  symbolical  actions  pertaining  to  the 
blessed  doctrine  of  true  religion  in  harmony  with  the  changes 
of  successive  epochs  without  any  change  in  Himself.  For 
in  order  to  let  those  whom  these  things  perplex  understand 
that  the  change  was  already  in  the  divine  counsel,  and  that, 
when  the  new  ordinances  were  appointed,  it  was  not  because 
the  old  had  suddenly  lost  the  divine  approbation  through 
inconstancy  in  His  will,  but  that  this  had  been  already  fixed 
and  determined  by  the  wisdom  of  that  God  to  whom,  in 
reference  to  much  greater  changes,  these  words  are  spoken 
in  Scripture:  Thou  shalt  change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed;  but  Thou  are  the  same,'** — it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  this  exchange  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  those  of  the  New  had  been  predicted  by  the 
voices  of  the  prophets.  For  thus  they  will  see,  if  they  can 


“Letter  CXXXVIII  (To  MarcelHnus),  par.  5,  of.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  482. 
(Italics  ours.) 

“Ps.  di.26,27. 
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see  anything,  that  what  is  new  in  time  is  not  new  in  relation 
to  Him  who  has  appointed  the  times,  and  who  possesses, 
without  succession  of  time,  all  those  things  which  He  assigns 
according  to  their  variety  to  the  several  ages.”“ 

Similarly,  “If  it  is  now  established  that  that  which  was 
for  one  age  rightly  ordained  may  be  in  another  age  rightly 
changed, — ^the  alteration  indicating  a  change  in  the  work,  not 
in  the  plan,  of  Him  who  makes  the  change,  the  plan  being 
framed  by  His  reasoning  faculty,  to  which,  unconditioned  by 
succession  in  time,  those  things  are  simultaneously  present 
which  cannot  be  actually  done  at  the  same  time  because  the 
ages  succeed  each  other, — 

Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrrhus  (390?-457?)  is  credited 
with  the  following  statement,  although  the  source  is  not  now 
identified :  “God  dispenseth  all  things  suitably  to  the  particular 
time,  and  measureth  his  Institutions  by  the  Abilities  and 
Powers  of  Men.” 

Mohammedanism  has  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  idea 
of  successive  revelations  by  dispensations.  “The  idea  in 
Islam  is  that  there  were  12,000  prophets  (nabi),  most  of 
whom  are  unknown  and  unmentioned.  The  Koran  mentions 
some  score  of  them  altogether;  of  these  the  following  intro¬ 
duced  new  ‘dispensations*  or  revelations: 

(1)  Adam — the  Safi  of  Allah — God’s  first  creation. 

(2)  Noah — Nabi-Allah — Prophet  of  God. 

(3)  Ibrahim  (Khalil  Allah) — the  Friend  of  God. 

(4)  Musa  (Moses) — Kalim  Allah — God’s  mouthpiece. 

(6)  ’Isa — Kalimet  Allah — Word  of  God  (Jesus). 

(6)  Mohammed — Rasul  Allah — Apostle  of  God. 

Each  of  these  came  for  a  set  period  and  these  six  are 
all  of  them  distinguished  from  the  other  ordinary  prophets 
(anbiya)  as  introducing  new  legislation.”'*  Mohammedan 
eschatology  teaches  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  of  right- 

'*Op.  cit.,  p.  483. 

"From  personal  correspondence  fronn  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer.  Used  by 
his  permission. 
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eousness  in  the  future,  and  a  period  of  judgments  which  will 
last  1000  or  50,000  years.” 

There  is  an  interesting  observation  found  in  an  extract 
from  Aelifric  (  ?  -1006/20?),  otherwise  known  as  Alfricus 
Grammaticus,  Anglo-Saxon  translator  of  Genesis,  homilist 
and  hagiographer,  to  AEthelwold,  alderman,  which  runs  as 
follows:  “Now  it  thinketh  me,  love,  that  that  work  [the 
translation  of  Genesis]  is  very  dangerous  for  me  or  any  men 
to  undertake;  because  I  dread  lest  some  foolish  man  read 
this  book,  or  hear  it  read,  who  should  ween  that  he  may  live 
now  under  the  new  law,  even  as  the  old  fathers  lived  in  that 
time,  ere  that  the  old  law  was  established,  or  even  as  men 
lived  under  Moyses’  law.’”*  He  is  easily  divisible  as  follows: 

I —  Patriarchal — “in  that  time,  ere  that  the  old  law 
was  established” 

II —  Mosaic — “Moyses’  law” 

III — Christian — “now  under  the  new  law.” 

Joachim  of  Fiore  (Latin  FloHs),  abbot  of  Cosenza  in 
Calabria  and  later  founder  of  his  own  monastery  at  Floris, 
lived  from  about  1130/45-1201/02.  He  enjoyed  in  his  day 
high  consideration  with  popes  and  princes,  and  revived  “the 
ancient  hope  of  a  glorious  time  of  the  Church  on  earth,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  fearful  struggles.”  This  hope  he  derived  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  As  the  result  of  much  concentrated 
Bible  study  he  formulated  a  system  of  historico-prophetical 
theology.  The  following  quotation  will  reveal  his  system: 
“His  fundamental  argument  is  that  the  Christian  aera  closes 
with  the  year  1260,  when  a  new  aera  would  commence  under 
another  dispensation.  Thus  the  three  persons  of  the  God¬ 
head  divided  the  government  of  ages  among  them :  the  reign 
of  the  Father  embraced  the  period  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  coming  of  Christ;  that  of  the  Son,  the  twelve 
centuries  and  a  half  ending  in  1260,  and  then  would  com- 

’’See  article,  “Eschatology,  9,  Muhammadan,”  Hastings’  Encyclopaedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  V.  p.  376. 

‘*From  Praefatio  Genesis  Anglice,  Ed.  Thwaites,  p.l,  quoted  by  J.  I.  Mom- 
bert,  A  Hand-book  of  the  English  Versions  of  the  Bible,  pp.  1,2. 
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mence  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  change  would  be 
marked  by  a  progress  similar  to  that  which  followed  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  new  for  the  old  dispensation.  Thus  man, 
after  having  been  carnal  under  the  Father,  half  carnal  and 
half  spiritual  under  the  Son,  would,  under  the  Holy  Ghost, 
become  exclusively  spiritual.  So  there  have  been  three  stages 
of  development  in  society,  in  which  the  supremacy  belonged 
successively  to  warriors,  the  secular  clergy,  and  monks  (comp. 
Neander,  Church  History,  iv,  229  sq.).”‘® 

Of  these  three  dispensations,  “the  first  commenced  with 
Adam,  the  second  with  John  the  Baptist;  the  preparation 
for  the  third  began  with  St.  Benedict,  its  development  began 
with  the  order  of  the  Cistercians,  and  about  1260  the  final 
development  will  take  place.  .  .  .  But  there  must  still  take 
place  a  last  fight  against  the  power  of  evil,  which  appears 
in  the  person  of  the  last  and  worst  antichrist,  in  Gog.  After 
this  will  follow  the  final  judgment  and  the  great  Sabbath  of 
the  consummation  will  be  ushered  in.”*® 

Amalric  of  Bena  (  ?  -1202/06),  celebrated  philosopher 
and  theologian  of  the  middle  ages,  notable  representative  of 
pantheism,  taught  that  God  was  incarnate  in  Abraham,  and 
that  his  power  continued  only  through  the  Mosaic  dispensa¬ 
tion;  that  with  the  incarnation  in  Mary  the  power  was 
invested  in  the  Son,  which  continued  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  became  incarnate  in  the  Amal- 
ricians  (or  according  to  Neander,  all  humanity).  “As  the 
coming  of  Christ  set  aside  the  Mosaic  law,  so  the  sacraments 
and  ordinances  of  the  second  dispensation  are  now  abolished. 
The  sect  called  the  veneration  of  the  saints  idolatry;  the 
Church,  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse;  the  pope,  the  Anti¬ 
christ.  The  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  hearts  of 
the  believers  takes  the  place  of  baptism,  and  is  indeed  the 


'‘'M’Clintock  &  Strong,  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  IV,  p.  922. 

Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  VI,  p.  184.  For  further  elabora¬ 
tion  of  his  system  see  Kurtz,  Church  History,  Vol.  II,  p.  130.  (J.  W. 

Hunkin  in  “The  New  Approach  to  Theology,"  has  noted  this  system. 
See  The  Expository  Times,  Vol.  LV,  April,  1944,  p.  174.) 
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resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  no 
other  is  to  be  expected;  nor  is  there  any  hell  but  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin.’”‘  David  Dinant  was  the  chief  prophet  of 
the  Amalricians.  Their  immediate  successors  were  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  19 H) 

^  ^ 

“The  transition  from  a  wild  and  extravagant  mysticism  to 
the  sobriety,  solidity  and  purity  of  the  later  mystics  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  influence  of  Ruysbroek.  Before  him,  the  Beg- 
hards,  Beguins  and  Lollards,  in  their  vague  spiritualism,  fell 
frequently  into  pantheistic  speculations  which  threatened  to 
destroy  all  reality  in  moral  distinctions.  This  tendency  pre¬ 
dominated  most  in  that  particular  class  called  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit;  and  those  speculations  were  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  abstration  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Master  Eckart,  the  Hegel  of  the  middle  ages.  .  . 
The  twofold  influence  of  Ruysbroek,  the  mystical  and  the 
practical,  was  divided  in  part  and  separately  transmitted 
through  Tauler,  who  propagated  this  pious  mysticism  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Gerard  Groot,  the  founder  of  the  religious  and  lit¬ 
erary  establishment  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common 
with  whom  a  more  practical  mysticism  prevailed  .  .  .  With 
them  originated  the  Biblical  theology  and  the  classical  learn¬ 
ing  of  Germany.  From  their  schools  went  out  those  men  who, 
as  theologians  and  scholars,  prepared  a  whole  generation  for 
the  influence  of  Luther.  The  university  of  Erfurt,  then  the 
chief  seat  of  learning  in  central  Germany,  had  among  its 
ablest  teachers  men  who  were  educated  by  the  Brethren, 
and  it  was  in  Erfurt  that  Staupitz  and  Luther  studied.” — 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  August,  1844. 


*‘0>.  cif.,  Vol.  I,  p.  146. 
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POLITICAL  DUTIES  OF  CHRISTIANS 

By  Edwabd  W.  Hooker 

The  Word  of  God  leaves  untouched  no  subject  on  which  a 
Christian  can  ever  have  occasion  to  ask,  “What  is  my  duty?” 
In  the  form  of  precept,  general  principle,  historical  fact,  or 
specimen  of  character  which  God  has  approved  or  disapproved, 
he  will  find  in  this  book  something  to  free  his  mind  from  per¬ 
plexity  and  show  him  his  duty  in  a  light  unquestionable.  On 
some  subjects,  it  is  true,  there  is  less  said  in  the  Scriptures 
than  on  others.  But  the  measure  of  light  which  they  shed  on 
any  given  question  of  Christian  morals  is  always  in  full  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  practical  importance.  And  not  infrequently  will 
the  Christian,  searching  his  Bible  with  prayer  and  a  teachable 
spirit,  be  surprised  and  delighted  to  see  how  much  more  in¬ 
struction  they  furnish,  adapted  to  his  wants,  under  given  cir¬ 
cumstances,  than  he  had  before  supposed. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  be  found  true  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  article.  It  is  an  inquiry  of  no  common 
interest,  especially  to  an  American  Christian  and  in  this  age 
of  political  and  civil  excitement,  revolutions  and  conflicting 
interests,  “What  are  the  duties  of  Christians  in  relation  to  the 
civil  government  under  which  they  live?”  And  inasmuch  as 
the  Christian  is  of  “like  passions  with  others,”  and  liable  to 
be  swayed  from  right  judgment  and  conduct,  this  question 
should  be  asked  with  the  Bible  open  before  him,  and  in  a 
devout  and  diligent  prosecution  of  the  inquiries,  “What  saith 
the  Scripture?”  “What  is  written  in  the  Word  of  truth?” 

The  general  question  stated,  may  properly  be  resolved  into 
two  prominent  points  of  inquiry.  The  first  relates  to  the  rulers 
of  our  country,  the  public  servants  of  the  people  and  the 
framers  and  administrators  of  their  laws.  The  second  relates 
to  the  body  politic,  as  being  the  source  of  authority  and  gov- 
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eminent.  These  will  be  separately  considered  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks. 

(1)  As  it  relates  to  rulers.  It  may  not  be  improper  here 
to  notice  the  fact  that  in  the  articles  of  faith  of  several  Chris¬ 
tian  denominations,  as  containing  their  views  of  the  great 
instructions  of  the  Scriptures,  are  given  explicit  statements 
relative  to  this  question.'  Indeed,  wherever  Christianity  has 
prevailed  in  its  purity  and  the  church  has  been  “built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,”  there  have  pre¬ 
vailed  sound  and  Scriptural  views  of  this  subject,  as  entering 
into  the  system  of  “pure  and  undefiled  religion.”  These  views 
have  their  origin  in  the  character  of  several  “holy  men  of  old” 
as  subjects  of  government,  and  in  specific  precepts  recorded 
by  them  and  others  in  the  inspired  Writings.  We  present  some 
of  these  with  as  much  particularity  as  our  limits  permit. 

Our  minds  naturally  recur  to  the  character  of  Daniel, 
showing  what  a  true  son  of  God  may  be  and  ought  to  be  as 
a  subject  of  government.  His  case  is  one  of  special  interest 
from  the  fact  that  his  light  shone  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
of  a  state  of  captivity ;  that  his  virtues  as  a  citizen  were  ex¬ 
ercised,  not  under  the  government  of  his  native  country,  but 
of  conquerors  of  his  country  and  men  not  of  his  own  religious 
faith.  And  the  virtues  he  exhibited  were  not  alone  in  public 
life  and  under  the  extensive  observance  of  men,  but,  as  will 
ever  be  the  fact,  with  men  of  sound  piety  towards  God  in 
every  walk  of  life.  We  briefly  notice  some  of  these  in  the 

'“The  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  extendeth  to  all  men,  as  well  clergy  as 
laity,  in  all  things  temporal;  but  hath  no  authority  in  things  purely 
spiritual.  And  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  men,  who  are  professors 
of  the  gospel,  to  pay  respectful  obedience  to  the  civil  authority,  regularly 
and  legitimately  constituted”  (Art.  xxxvii  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church). 

“God,  the  supreme  Lord  and  King  of  all  the  world,  hath  ordained  civil 
magistrates  to  be  under  him  over  the  people,  for  his  own  glory  and  the 
public  good,  and  to  this  end,  hath  armed  them  with  the  power  of  the 
sword,  for  the  defence  and  encouragement  of  them  that  are  good,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  pray  for  magistrates,  to  honor  their  persons, 
to  pay  them  tribute  and  other  dues,  to  obey  their  lawful  commands,  and 
to  be  subject  to  their  authority  for  conscience’  sake”  (Confession  of 
Faith,  Pres.  Church). 

The  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  Platforms  may  be  referred  to  as  setting 
forth  substantially  the  same  views. 
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order  in  which  they  arise  in  the  perusal  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 

We  first  find  him  showing  his  soundness  and  steadiness 
of  principle  in  relation  to  the  luxurious  living  which  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  at  the  king’s  cost,  thus  giving  a  testimony  to 
the  conscience  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  “temperance  in  all 
things”  which  becomes  every  man,  whether  near  the  throne 
or  upon  it.  This  was  all  done,  too,  with  the  respectfulness 
and  reasonableness  of  a  man  who  joined  good  sense  with  his 
piety,  putting  the  matter  in  question  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
He  cheerfully  made  himself  useful  to  the  government  on  every 
occasion  when  his  services  were  called  for  or  when  he  could, 
with  propriety,  offer  them.  On  the  issuing  of  a  hasty  and  un¬ 
just  decree  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  respectfully  but  decidedly 
protested  against  it  and  carried  directly  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  a  temperate,  earnest  petition  for  favor  to  a  set  of  men 
in  danger  from  the  royal  displeasure,  showing  that  he  was  not 
afraid  to  speak  of  mercy  to  a  despot  in  the  moment  when  his 
sword  was  lifted  for  the  stroke  of  unrighteous  vengeance.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  kindly  he  felt  for 
the  perplexities  of  his  royal  master,  and  how  he  enlisted  the 
prayers  of  his  pious  associates  in  his  behalf.  While  in  his 
whole  manner  he  was  unexceptionably  respectful,  it  should 
be  remarked  with  what  simplicity  and  honesty  he  spoke  to  a 
king  of  the  true  origin  of  his  power  and  glory,  and  of  the  su¬ 
preme  power  and  glory  of  God  as  the  “King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords.”  “God  removeth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings.” 
“The  God  of  heaven  hath  given  thee  a  kingdom,  power, 
strength,  and  glory.”  “There  is  a  God  in  heaven,  that  maketh 
known  to  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  what  shall  be  in  the  latter 
days.”  “The  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed.”  And  here  let  it  be  observed  how  pious, 
upright  and  plain-spoken  faithfulness  will  command  respect 
and  constrain  the  acknowledgment  of  God  from  a  man  in 
authority  and  honor.  Paying  to  Daniel  the  most  marked 
deference,  Nebuchadnezzar  said  to  him,  “Of  a  truth  it  is  that 
your  God  is  a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings.”  “Now  I, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  praise,  and  extol,  and  honor  the  King  of 
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heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  his  ways  judgment; 
and  those  that  walk  in  pride,  he  is  able  to  abase.”  Daniel 
was  at  the  farthest  possible  distance  from  pleasing  himself 
with  evil  coming  from  God  upon  a  ruler,  though  deserved; 
on  the  contrary,  he  felt  tender  compassion  towards  him  as 
about  to  come  under  “the  rod  of  the  Almighty.”  “My  lord,  the 
dream  be  to  them  that  hate  thee,  and  the  interpretation  there¬ 
of  to  thine  enemies,”  was  his  tender-spirited  preface  to  his 
interpretation  of  a  dream  which  forewarned  Nebuchadnezzar 
of  his  prostration  and  expulsion  to  a  “dwelling  with  beasts 
of  the  field.”  He  fully  acknowledged  all  which  was  illustrious 
in  a  ruler.  “Thou,  0  king,  art  grown  and  become  strong;  for 
thy  greatness  is  grown,  and  reacheth  unto  heaven.”  At  the 
same  time,  with  most  unshrinking  faithfulness,  he  predicted 
divine  judgments  to  come  upon  him  for  sin:  “. .  .  till  [said  he] 
thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth,”  adding,  “Wherefore, 
0  king,  let  my  counsel  be  acceptable  unto  thee,  and  break  off 
thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing 
mercy  to  the  poor.” 

These  traits  of  character  and  conduct  thus  far  manifested 
under  the  government  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel  also  carried 
with  him  under  that  of  Belshazzar  and  Darius,  besides  other 
traits  which  we  can  little  more  than  name.  He  was  independ¬ 
ent  of  all  the  infiuence  of  favoritism  and  gifts,  while  he  was 
most  cheerful  and  ready  to  do  his  duty.  He  told  a  haughty 
and  profligate  king  of  the  sins  of  his  father  before  him,  as 
well  as  of  his  own,  and  yet  did  it  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
“chain  of  gold  about  his  neck”  and  a  proclamation  of  him 
as  “third  ruler  in  the  kingdom”  were  not  considered  as  for¬ 
feited.  Such  was  his  blamelessness  as  a  subject  of  govern¬ 
ment,  that  when  his  watchful  enemies  “sought  to  find  occa¬ 
sion  against  him  concerning  the  kingdom”  they  “could  find 
none  occasion  nor  fault;  forasmuch  as  he  was  faithful,  neither 
was  there  any  error  or  fault  found  in  him.”  And  they  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  among  themselves,  “We  shall  not 
find  any  occasion  against  this  Daniel,  except  we  find  it  against 
him  concerning  the  law  of  his  God.”  When  the  envy  of  his 
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enemies  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  most  unrighteous  de¬ 
cree  aimed  directly  at  himself,  he  had  the  moral  courage  to 
move  as  straight  onward  in  the  path  of  duty  to  his  God  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  When  he  knew  that  the  writ¬ 
ing  was  signed  which  would  consign  him  to  a  den  of  lions,  “he 
went  into  his  house,  and  his  windows  being  open  in  his  cham¬ 
ber  toward  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees,  three  times 
a  day,  and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  as  he  did  afore¬ 
time.”  His  perfect  and  principled  respectfulness  to  Darius 
did  not  leave  him,  even  in  the  hour  of  unjust  suffering  nor 
when  a  miraculous  protection  by  the  divine  power  might  have 
tempted  him  to  do  otherwise.  “0  king,  live  forever ;  my  God 
hath  sent  his  angel,  and  hath  shut  the  lions’  mouths,  that 
they  have  not  hurt  me;  forasmuch  as  before  him,  innocency 
was  found  in  me;  and  also  before  thee,  0  king,  have  I  done 
no  hurt.”  In  short,  if  we  can  ever  with  propriety  speak  of 
a  frail  man  as  exhibiting  “the  beauty  of  holiness,”  we  may  do 
so  in  this  case,  and  ascribe  to  the  piety  of  the  man  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  virtues  he  exhibited  as  a  subject  of  government. 

Paul  is  another  example  full  of  instruction.  He  brought 
with  him  into  life  a  spirit  as  violent  and  untamed  as  ever 
had  place  in  the  heart  of  man.  But  when  the  grace  of  God 
changed  his  heart,  it  appeared  in  every  situation  and  relation 
in  which  he  is  presented  before  us.  He  could  reply  with  the 
utmost  dignity  to  the  magistrates  who,  after  having  beaten 
him  and  his  associate  “openly  uncondemned,”  would  to  save 
themselves  disgrace  “thrust  them  out  privily,”  with  honest 
firmness  declare  his  rights  as  a  citizen;  when  about  to  be 
scourged,  a  Roman,  without  trial,  and  standing  “at  Caesar’s 
judgment-seat,”  he  could  maintain  his  right  to  fair  trial  and 
assert  his  innocence  with  as  much  firmness,  independence  and 
energy  of  demand  as  any  man.  And  yet,  when  the  provoking 
command  of  the  high  priest  had  drawn  from  him  the  hasty 
speech,  “God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall,”  see  how 
quickly  and  humbly  he  recalled  it  when  he  found  to  whom  he 
was  speaking,  and  with  what  frankness  he  recited  the  law, 
binding  him  and  every  other  Jew,  “Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil 
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of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.”  His  interview  with  Felix  shows 
him  a  man  of  a  most  faithful  spirit,  as  ready  to  press  the 
commands  of  God  upon  a  profligate  ruler.  His  defence  before 
Agrippa  and  his  treatment  of  the  king,  on  that  occasion,  is 
one  of  the  richest  specimens  of  Christian  courtesy  to  be  found 
in  history,  sacred  or  profane. 

Isaiah  may  be  mentioned  as  another  example.  So  much 
of  his  character  as  can  be  found  in  sacred  history,  presents 
him  before  us  as  uniting  eminent  holiness  before  God  with 
great  dignity  of  character  among  men.  And,  as  a  subject,  he 
was  worth  more  to  Hezekiah  than  all  the  princes  who  stood 
about  his  throne.  In  times  of  darkness  and  difficulty  he  knew 
how  to  help  his  king  take  courage  and  “strengthen  himself 
in  the  Lord  his  God.”  When  Hezekiah’s  pride  had  gone  into 
a  display  of  his  resources  to  the  ambassadors  from  Babylon,  he 
inquired  into  the  matter  and  reproved  his  royal  master  for 
his  good.  When  hypocrisy  showed  itself  in  high  places,  he 
knew  how  to  lift  his  voice  and  say,  “Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom :  give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God, 
ye  people  of  Gomorrah.”  His  estimate  of  human  greatness, 
as  in  the  hands  of  God,  is  peculiarly  impressive,  when  he  says 
to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  “Behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
doth  take  away  the  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the 
judge  and  the  prophet,  the  prudent  and  the  ancient,”  predict¬ 
ing  the  disastrous  changes  which  should  befall  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  country.  Still  more  impressive  is  his  picture  of 
wicked  greatness,  defeated,  which  he  drew  for  the  king  of 
Babylon:  “How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased!  the  golden  city 
ceased!  The  Lord  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  and 
the  sceptre  of  the  rulers.”  And  after  a  description  of  the 
relief  of  the  oppressed  in  his  overthrow,  he  proceeds,  follow¬ 
ing  him  beyond  death,  to  say,  “Hell,  from  beneath,  is  moved 
for  thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming:  it  stirreth  up  the  dead 
for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth;  it  hath  raised 
up  from  their  thrones,  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.  All  they 
shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee.  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as 
we?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us?  Thy  pomp  is  brought 
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down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols;  the  worm  is 
spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.”  By  the  sick¬ 
bed  of  Hezekiah  he  knew  how  to  give  the  faithful  warning, 
“Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live,” 
and  how  to  “cry  unto  the  Lord”  in  earnest  prayer  for  him. 
When  he  saw  selfish  pride  in  a  ruler,  he  could  go  and  say  to 
him,  “What  hast  thou  here?  and  whom  hast  thou  here,  that 
thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here,  as  he  that  heweth 
him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high,  and  that  graveth  an  habitation 
for  himself  in  a  rock.  Behold,  the  Lord  will  carry  thee  away 
with  a  mighty  captivity,  and  will  surely  lower  thee,”  “drive 
thee  from  thy  station,”  “pull  thee  down.”  While  thus  showing 
to  earthly  rulers  who  and  what  they  were,  he  pointed  them 
to  Another  in  contrast  with  themselves  and  said,  “Behold,  a 
king  shall  reign  in  righteousness.” 

In  the  life  and  character  of  David  there  are  some  instruc¬ 
tive  facts.  He  lived  under  the  government  of  Saul,  long  after 
he  was  anointed  king  in  Saul’s  stead,  and  he  lived  in  the 
exhibition  of  conduct  and  character  peculiar  for  a  man  in 
such  circumstances.  He  consented  to  be  a  soldier  under  him 
in  the  field,  fighting  his  battles,  hazarding  his  life  for  the 
success  of  Saul’s  arms.  When  Saul  was  in  trouble  from  “the 
evil  spirit”  sent  upon  him  as  in  a  state  of  reprobacy,  David 
tasked  his  own  skill  as  a  musician  to  quiet  the  unhappy  man. 
His  whole  conduct  was  of  such  an  unexceptionable  character 
as  to  attach  to  himself  Saul’s  own  son  in  a  most  ardent 
affection,  and  constrained  him  to  say  to  the  king,  “Let  not 
the  king  sin  against  his  servant,  against  David;  because  he 
hath  not  sinned  against  thee,  and  because  his  works  have 
been  to  thee  ward  very  good; — wherefore  then  wilt  thou  sin 
against  innocent  blood,  to  slay  David  without  a  cause?” 
When  Saul  “cast  his  javelin  at  him”  repeatedly,  he  simply 
took  care  of  his  own  life,  without  the  least  retaliation  or 
change  in  the  loyalty  of  his  conduct.  After  having  repeatedly 
escaped  with  his  life  from  the  hands  of  Saul  seeking  his 
blood,  and  having  been  hunted  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  with  a  band  of  soldiers  and  had  repeated  oppor- 
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tunities  to  take  Saul’s  life  as  being  completely  in  his  power, 
he  yet  keeps  up  in  his  heart  all  his  respect  for  him  as  “the 
Lord’s  anointed”  against  whom  nothing  should  tempt  him  to 
lift  his  hand.  One  of  the  most  vindictive  acts  in  David’s  life 
was  his  causing  to  be  put  to  the  sword  the  murderer  of  Saul, 
while  he  rebuked  him,  saying  “How  wast  thou  not  afraid  to 
stretch  forth  thine  hand  to  destroy  the  Lord’s  anointed?”; 
“Thy  blood  be  upon  thy  head.”  And  the  whole  circle  of 
Hebrew  elegy  does  not  furnish  a  more  beautiful  specimen  of 
tender  and  honorable  lamentation  for  the  dead  than  that  of 
David  for  Saul  and  Jonathan,  commencing  “The  beauty  of 
Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places;  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen!” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  into  the  examination  of  the 
examples  of  Moses,  Samuel,  Nathan,  Micaiah,  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Nehemiah,  Ezra,  Mordecai,  Esther,  with  Jeremiah  and  others 
of  the  prophets,  as  also  of  many  other  individuals  whose  vir¬ 
tues  in  their  conduct  toward  rulers  are  delineated  wdth  more 
or  less  particularity  in  sacred  history.  Additional  to  the 
characteristics  of  those  already  mentioned,  we  can  only  name 
a  few.  Samuel  was  loyal  and  respectful  and  even  affectionate 
toward  Saul,  while  by  the  commanding  holiness  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  his  faithful  rebukes  of  his  sins  he  made  Saul  to 
tremble  before  him.  Nathan,  though  he  loved  David  and 
honored  his  crown  and  sceptre,  yet,  if  occasion  required,  could 
draw  before  David’s  eyes  the  hateful  picture  of  himself  with 
a  most  bold  and  faithful  hand  and  then  say  to  him,  that  he 
might  not  fail  to  discover  the  likeness,  “Thou  art  the  man.” 
Elijah,  though  he  thought  himself  alone  in  all  the  realm  of 
Ahab  as  one  who  feared  God,  and  so  lifted  his  lamentations  to 
God  from  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  holy  altar  and  with 
the  blood  of  prophets  flowing  around  him,  yet  made  Ahab 
turn  pale  under  his  eye  at  the  thunder  of  his  denunciations. 
Elisha  could  say  whatever  duty  called  him  to  say  to  king 
Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  or  to  the  unbelieving  lord  of 
Samaria,  or  to  Benhadad,  king  of  Assyria,  and  treat  with  ex¬ 
emplary  kindness  and  yet  with  the  lofty  dignity  of  a  prophet, 
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the  Assyrian  general  who  came  to  him  as  a  leper.  Nehemiah 
and  Ezra,  though  captives  at  a  foreign  court,  knew  the  way 
into  the  favor  of  the  government  under  which  they  lived,  by 
the  virtues  of  men  of  God  and  of  prayer,  and  gave  honor  to 
their  religion  before  those  who  carried  them  captive  by  their 
conscientious  respect  and  deference  to  constituted  authority, 
their  industry  and  enterprise,  their  faithful  regard  to  econ¬ 
omy  and  justice  in  expenditures  committed  to  them  for  the 
building  of  Jerusalem,  their  steadfast  loyalty,  their  fearless¬ 
ness  in  the  path  of  duty,  their  devotional  spirit,  their  respect¬ 
ful  earnestness  in  petitioning  for  reasonable  favors  from  the 
government  on  which  they  were  dependent,  their  faithful 
endeavors  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  their  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  laws  of  God  in  the  reproof  of  their  violation  no 
matter  by  whom.  Mordecai  and  Esther  could  with  all  the 
respect  which  became  them  ask  the  protection  of  Ahasuerus, 
and  by  their  good  conduct  make  his  denial  of  their  reasonable 
requests  out  of  the  question;  and  yet,  in  the  commanding 
dignity  of  virtue,  could  make  the  haughty  prime  minister, 
Haman,  tremble  while  they  laid  open  his  perfidy  to  “the 
wrath  of  the  king.”  The  prophets  and  apostles  might  be 
brought  in  review  before  us  likewise  in  their  intercourse  with 
“the  higher  powers”  and  their  conduct  under  them,  as  shed¬ 
ding  the  light  of  a  godly  example  and  showing  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  has  descended  from  heaven  under  Old  and  New 
Testament  dispensations  is  a  religion  which  makes  the  best 
subjects  and  does  most  by  its  influence  for  the  stability  of 
government  and  the  prosperity  of  nations. 

We  have  reserved  to  this  stage  of  our  examination  the 
example  of  One  “who  knew  no  sin.”  There  is  no  precept  for 
holy  life  in  the  Bible  but  has  its  illustration  in  the  life  of  our 
divine  Lord  and  Redeemer.  And  when  we  have  admired  all 
the  examples  of  the  holiest  men,  we  turn  to  the  example  of 
Christ  and  find  that  perfection  is  in  Him  alone.  “Render  to 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s;  and  unto  God  the 
things  which  are  God’s”  was  a  great  and  comprehensive  pre¬ 
cept  which  He  gave  to  a  collection  of  His  enemies,  who 
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thought  to  tempt  Him  to  disloyalty  to  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment.  He  thus  taught  that  there  is  an  entire  harmony  be¬ 
tween  obedience  to  God  and  to  “the  powers  that  be”  which 
are  “ordained  of  God,”  and  that  a  Christian’s  obligations  are 
discharged  when  both  these  are  done,  and  then  only.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  contemplate  our  divine  Redeemer  as 
“manifested  in  the  flesh,”  under  the  various  circumstances  in 
which  He  was  placed  while  on  earth.  They  would  show  that 
the  Sovereign  of  all  worlds  had  come  down  from  heaven, 
among  other  things,  to  give  an  example,  for  His  people  as 
living  under  the  government  of  this  world,  of  “whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.” 

We  would  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  He 
said,  “Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father, 
and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels?”  for  His  rescue  out  of  the  hands  of  power  most  im¬ 
piously  prostituted.  He  yet  “committed  himself  unto  him  that 
judgeth  righteously”  and  “suffered  himself  to  be  led  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter”  and  “as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth.” 

As  affording  further  light  on  this  subject  and  confirming 
some  of  the  positions  expressed  or  implied  in  the  foregoing 
illustrations,  we  give  a  few  additional  passages  from  Scrip¬ 
ture.  “If  the  spirit  of  the  ruler  rise  up  against  thee,  leave 
not  thy  place;  for  yielding  pacifieth  great  offences.”  “Thou 
shalt  not  revile  the  gods  [i.e.,  great  men],  nor  curse  the  ruler 
of  thy  people.”  “Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thy  thought.” 
The  obvious  intent  of  the  term  “king”  in  these  and  many 
other  Scriptures  is  one  who  rules,  without  reference  to  the 
precise  form  of  government  which  he  administers.  Here  let 
it  be  observed  that  the  Christian  is  the  last  man  in  civil 
society  from  whose  lips  should  be  heard  evil  speaking  re¬ 
specting  any  man,  especially  men  in  places  of  authority;  and 
equally  far  should  he  be  from  a  censorious  and  self-wise  spirit 
in  judging  and  speaking  of  acts  of  government  which  have 
been  well  intended  and  performed  with  the  best  judgment 
which  could  be  made  under  existing  circumstances.  He  should 
be  easy  to  be  pleased.  He  should  remember  that  for  well- 
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intended  and  perhaps  many  wise  and  righteous  acts  he  is 
under  obligation  as  a  citizen.  And  for  such  as  are  unhappily 
otherwise,  feelings  and  language  becoming  him  are  far  other 
than  those  of  opprobrium.  Two  things  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  him.  First,  that  those  who  administer  in  public 
affairs  are  often  called  to  act  under  peculiarly  critical  and 
difficult  circumstances,  where  there  is  a  powerful  conflict 
of  opposing  interests,  where  the  excitement  of  party  spirit  is 
great  on  both  sides  and  in  danger  of  influencing  the  feelings 
of  rulers,  almost  unconsciously  to  themselves,  and,  of  course, 
where  pleasing  everyone  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  to 
be  done  which  is  according  to  the  best  judgment  they  can 
form.  Second,  the  Christian  as  well  as  every  other  private 
man  should  remember  that  he  is  not  “in  the  cabinet,”  nor 
under  circumstances  for  taking  into  view  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  a  great  national  question.  Not  every  good 
man  at  home,  as  a  private  citizen,  is  capable  of  communicat¬ 
ing  to  legislature  or  congress,  governor  or  president,  messages 
of  counsel  on  measures  or  decisions  proper  to  be  adopted,  or 
to  transmit  to  the  seat  of  government  the  veto  of  his  opinion 
on  a  matter  where  he  happens  to  differ  from  the  executive  or 
the  representative  assembly.  He  must  place  his  reliance  on 
the  judgment  of  men  chosen  as  the  legislators  of  his  country, 
as  devoting  themselves  to  the  examination  of  public  subjects 
on  the  large  scale  and  in  the  variety  of  lights  in  which  they 
are  set  by  the  efforts  of  great,  though  in  some  respects  differ¬ 
ing,  minds.  The  time  may  come  when  he  will  be  satisfied 
that  they  have  done  right.  If  they  have  not,  opprobrious 
speaking  of  them  and  their  measures  will  not  make  the  mat¬ 
ter  any  better.  He  must  cherish  the  spirit  of  forbearance 
and  forgiveness,  as  much  respecting  wrong  done  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  to  himself. 

“My  son,  fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  king;  and  meddle 
not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change.”  A  restless,  in¬ 
subordinate  spirit  sometimes  has  place  and  influence  in  the 
community  in  regard  to  its  government,  in  which  men  appear 
ready  to  revolt  whenever  dissatisfied  with  its  measures.  The 
Christian  must  have  no  fellow  feeling  with  such  men.  Into 
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the  assembly  of  political  desperadoes  let  him  never  enter.  His 
religion,  his  very  morality  will  become  suspected  in  such  asso¬ 
ciation.  Connected  with  this  may  be  well  considered  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  Paul:  “Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God:  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works,  but  to  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be 
afraid  of  the  power?  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt 
have  praise  of  the  same ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee 
for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God, 
a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Where¬ 
fore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also 
for  conscience*  sake.  For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also: 
for  they  are  God*s  ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this 
very  thing.  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues:  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due;  custom  to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom 
fear;  honor  to  whom  honor.*’  “Put  them  in  mind  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be 
ready  to  every  good  work.**  The  simplicity  and  impressive¬ 
ness  of  these  instructions  are  such,  that  they  need  no  com¬ 
ment.  They  should  be  inscribed  in  living  characters  upon  the 
whole  deportment  of  the  Christian,  as  a  subject  of  govern¬ 
ment.  That  professing  Christian  gives  important  evidence 
that  his  profession  has  basis  in  his  real  character  who,  before 
God  and  man,  is  faithful  in  these  duties. 

But  the  duty  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  that 
is  right  in  a  Christian  citizen  is  that  which  Paul  set  forth 
when  he  said,  “I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplica¬ 
tions,  prayers,  intercessions  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made 
for  all  men ;  for  kings  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority ;  that 
we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty.  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God 
our  Saviour.**  It  is  to  the  honor  of  one  Christian  denomina¬ 
tion,  in  particular,  that  in  the  prescribed  devotions  of  their 
religious  services  are  contained,  and  thus  made  sure  of  use  at 
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appointed  times,  prayers  for  those  whom  God  has  placed  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  We  would  not  bring  a 
groundless  charge  against  Christians  of  other  denominations, 
and  yet  is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  habits  of 
many  are  criminally  defective  in  regard  to  this  duty?  May  it 
not  be  that,  regarding  civil  government  too  much  as  an  in¬ 
vention  of  man  and  with  a  jealous  and  censorious  spirit,  or 
feeling  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  men  who  administer  it 
and  seceding  entirely  from  all  concern  in  the  election  of  its 
officers,  they  seldom  make  it  the  subject  of  their  prayers, 
perhaps  never  offer  fervent  petitions  for  the  blessings  of  God 
upon  those  in  authority?  A  bad  subject  of  government  is 
such  a  Christian — if  indeed  he  be  a  Christian.  If  such  be  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  many  professors  live,  it  need  never  be 
regarded  mysterious  if  God  should  make  government  to  be 
the  rod  with  which  to  chastise  their  unfaithfulness. 

The  faith  and  fervency  with  which  the  Christian  asks 
blessings  on  his  own  soul  or  the  interests  of  the  church, 
should  be  in  exercise  equally  powerful  while  he  speaks  to  “the 
Majesty  of  heaven”  of  those  He  has  appointed  to  rule  in  this 
lower  world.  Of  the  ruler  it  is  written,  we  have  seen,  “For 
he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good,”  a  great  public 
channel  opened  from  heaven  for  the  descent  of  temporal 
blessings  upon  men.  Take  heed  lest  it  be  disregarded,  and 
the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  thus  offended,  cause  to  flow  in 
it  the  floods  of  His  righteous  indignation.  Let  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  of  the  closet  and  of  the  family,  and  the 
higher  services  of  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  sanctuary,  bring  to 
the  throne  of  grace  unceasingly,  fervently,  and  with  strong 
faith  those  upon  whom  so  much  is  depending,  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  community  and  for  the  prevalence  of  that 
“righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation.”  Then  may  it  be 
expected,  and  then  only,  that  “God,  even  our  own  God,  will 
bless  us.”* 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  October-December  Number,  194^) 

’Selected  from  the  July,  1833,  issue  of  the  American  Quarterly  Observer,  a 
periodical  absorbed  by  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  1851. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  INFANT  SALVATION 

By  Alan  H.  Hamilton,  Th.M. 

INTRODUCTION 

Although  it  is  now  a  comparatively  dead  issue,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  salvation  of  infants,  dying  such,  has  been  one 
that  has  intrigued,  tormented,  and  divided  the  visible  church 
for  many  years.  That  it  is  dead  now  is  not  because  its 
answer  is  clear  in  the  majority  of  minds,  nor  because  theo¬ 
logians  are  in  agreement  upon  it,  but  probably  because  the 
advent  of  liberal  theology  has  caused  the  Church  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  with  such  basic  doctrines  of  the  faith  as  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  the  like. 

It  may  be  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  Christian 
people  today  believe  that  the  infant  who  dies  is  taken  to 
safety  and  bliss  in  heaven,  but  relatively  few  of  these  could 
give  a  clear  reason  for  their  hope.  Since  few  people  go 
through  life  without  this  problem  touching  them  more  or 
less  intimately,  it  is  profitable  from  the  practical  standpoint 
that  one  should  have  investigated  the  Scriptures  and  have 
considered  the  faith  of  the  people  of  God  through  the  years, 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion  for  oneself. 

The  doctrine  of  infant  salvation  has,  in  the  second  place, 
value  as  a  test  of  theological  systems.  The  utter  inability 
of  an  infant  to  do  anything  for  himself  drives  the  investi¬ 
gator  to  the  core  of  theology  to  consider  the  attributes  and 
decrees  of  God;  to  the  core  of  anthropology  to  consider  the 
nature  and  extent  of  sin  and  grace ;  to  the  core  of 
soteriology  to  know  the  breadth  of  the  salvation  pro¬ 
vided  in  Christ  and  the  part,  if  any,  which  the  recipient 
must  play  in  it ;  and  to  the  core  of  ecclesiology  to  understand 
the  character  of  the  true  church  and  to  discover  whether  or 
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not  the  visible  church  has  any  capability  for  dispensing 
grace  by  means  of  its  ordinances.  “No  system  of  theological 
thought  can  live,”  says  Warfield,  “in  which  it  [the  doctrine 
of  infant  salvation]  cannot  find  a  natural  and  logical  place.”* 

A  third  benefit,  particularly  worthy  in  the  light  of  present 
trends  in  child  study,  will  be  derived  from  knowing  assuredly 
the  spiritual  state  of  a  child  born  into  the  world,  so  that  if 
he  should  live  rather  than  die,  he  may  be  understood  and 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  entire  program  of  Christian  religious  education  will 
be  built  upon  the  educator’s  answer  to  these  three  questions: 
(1)  What  is  the  spiritual  state  of  the  child  as  he  comes  into 
the  world?  To  this,  two  contrasting  answers  have  been 
given,  the  one  that  he  is  born  with  a  spiritual  life  which 
must  be  carefully  cultivated  and  directed,  the  other  that  he 
inherits  the  curse  of  a  fallen  race  and  is  born  devoid  of 
spiritual  contact  with  God  or  of  ability  within  himself  to 
make  that  contact.  (2)  What  are  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
child?  The  school  of  thought  following  the  first  concept 
given  above  will  respond  with  a  training  designed  to  enhance 
and  bring  into  full  fruition  the  essence  of  spiritual  life  which 
the  child  possesses.  Those  who  are  convinced  of  the  second 
concept  will  lay  major  emphasis  upon  the  child  being  brought, 
as  early  as  possible,  to  a  saving  relationship  with  God 
through  Christ.  As  we  will  see,  ecclesiastical  bodies  differ 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  relationship  is  thought  to  be 
effected;  but  the  general  agreement  is  there,  none  the  less, 
that  in  some  manner  a  spiritual  life  must  be  imparted.  This 
will  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  Christian  character  can 
be  built  and  from  which  Christian  virtue  will  flow.  (3)  What 
are  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  the  child?  To  the  first  group 
the  child,  already  in  possession  of  spiritual  life,  may  be  so 
enlightened  and  hedged  about  that  he  can  retain  his  original 
spiritual  life  and  develop  from  birth  to  manhood  without 
interruption.  Should  he  turn  aside  to  actual  sin,  of  course, 
that  life  is  lost  and  a  subsequent  conversion  experience  is 

‘Two  Studies  in  the  History  of  Doctrine,  p.  23i9. 
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necessary.  To  the  second  group  it  is  not  considered  possible 
that  the  appreciation  and  appropriation  of  spiritual  things 
can  be  realized  prior  to  the  time  of  regeneration.  No  lack 
of  emphasis  upon  moral  training  is  to  be  noted  among  this 
group,  neither  is  there,  generally,  a  failure  to  present  Scrip¬ 
ture  truths;  but  all  of  this  is  done  with  the  realization  that 
there  .is  no  spiritual  life  to  develop  until  the  occurrence  of 
the  new,  spiritual  birth.  Since,  however,  this  school  of 
thought  conceives  of  regeneration  as  a  sovereign  act  of  God, 
it  is  able  to  expect  (where  thinking  along  this  line  is  con¬ 
sistent)  that  salvation  can  occur  very  early  in  the  child’s 
life  and  need  not  tarry  until  a  period  of  greater  intellectual 
comprehension  is  reached. 

Both  of  these  schools  of  thought  have  developed  within 
evangelical  Christianity.  The  first,  as  will  be  readily  recog¬ 
nized,  has  grown  out  of  a  rationalism  which  has  tended  to¬ 
ward  universalism.  It  began  to  gain  prominence  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  writings  of 
Horace  Bushnell  {Christian  Nurture,  1847),  F.  G.  Hibbard 
{The  Religion  of  Childhood,  1864),  R.  J.  Cooke  {Christianity 
and  Childhood,  1891),  and  C.  W.  Rishell  {The  Child  as  God's 
Child,  1904).  The  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  J.  T.  McFarland 
from  this  period  indicates  the  trend  of  thought.  It  is  called 
Preservation  versus  the  Rescue  of  the  Child.^ 

The  second  school  has  followed  more  closely  the  super¬ 
naturalism  presented  by  the  Scriptures.  It  represents  the 
view  taken  in  this  study,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
is  assumed  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  shown  to  be  the 
only  system  of  thought  which  can  stand  the  tests  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  consistency,  and  of  the  approval  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  findings  of  the  child 
study  movement,  not  following  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
but  instead  the  tenets  of  psychology,  have  given  support  to 
the  view  taken  here  by  asserting  that  religion  is  something 
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external  to  the  child.  It  is  usually  considered  as  being  im¬ 
parted  to  him  by  his  environment. 

There  has  been  also,  during  the  past  twenty  years  espe¬ 
cially,  a  growing  conviction  in  the  hearts  of  the  Christian 
public  that  the  little  child  is  a  proper  object  for  the  simple 
teaching  of  the  gospel.  This  movement  finds  its  roots  in 
the  view  presented  here:  the  complete  depravity  of  every 
member  of  the  human  race,  and  the  absolute  possibility  of 
regeneration,  even  for  the  very  young  child,  because  of  the 
supernatural  operation  of  God  in  saving  grace. 

With  these  three  values  in  view,  therefore,  the  study  of 
the  doctrine  of  infant  salvation  is  undertaken:  (1)  its  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  bringing  a  certain  and  Scriptural  answer  to 
the  questionings  of  those  whose  lives  are  touched  by  the 
death  of  an  infant;  (2)  the  theological  value  in  providing 
a  test  of  current  theological  systems;  and  (3)  the  contri¬ 
bution  which  it  may  make,  in  a  foundational  way,  to  the 
construction  of  a  proper  program  of  evangelism  and  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  child. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  DOCTRINE 

Like  the  doctrine  of  soteriology,  the  doctrine  of  infant 
salvation  developed  very  slowly  through  the  ages,  reaching 
what  may  be  accepted  as  a  nearly  pure  and  satisfying  stage 
of  development  only  in  the  modern  period. 

Its  history  is  linked  inextricably  with  the  factor  of  in¬ 
fant  baptism  and,  while  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  disser¬ 
tation  either  to  refute  or  defend  that  practice,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  referred  to  for  the  light  which  it  may  lend  to 
the  understanding  of  the  spiritual  state  of  infants,  held  by 
those  accepting  or  rejecting  the  practice. 

Linked  to  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  in  some  cases, 
is  the  concept  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  adds  an 
element  of  confusion  that  disturbs  the  stream  of  the  doctrine 
to  the  present  day.  The  error  of  this  concept  will  be  dealt 
with  in  due  course,  but  here  we  note  its  occurrence  without 
further  comment. 
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The  paucity  of  witness  on  the  belief  concerning  infant 
salvation  in  the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  days  makes  it 
practically  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  The  state¬ 
ments  of  Scripture  which  directly  or  indirectly  give  light 
upon  the  doctrine,  were  undoubtedly  given  some  type  of 
application  in  those  early  days,  but  the  earliest  references 
now  extant  come  by  implication  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers  as  they  comment  upon  the  matter  of  infant  baptism. 

Edward  H.  Browne,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  writes: 
“If  we  consult  the  records  of  antiquity,  we  shall  find  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  pre¬ 
vailed  from  the  very  first.  Justin  Martyr  wrote  his  Second 
Apology  about  A.D.  148  ...  He  speaks  there  of  persons, 
sixty  and  seventy  years  old,  who  had  been  made  disciples  to 
Christ  in  their  infancy.  How  can  infants  be  made  disciples 
but  by  baptism?  And,  if  these  had  been  baptized  in  their 
infancy,  it  must  have  been  during  the  lifetimes  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  St.  John,  and  of  other  Apostolic  men.”* 

The  important  thing  here,  for  the  present  purpose,  is  not 
an  interpretation  to  defend  the  antiquity  of  infant  baptism, 
but  an  early  testimony,  outside  the  Bible,  to  the  effect  that 
children  were  considered  to  have  been  brought  into  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Christ  and  this  during  apostolic  days. 

Irenaeus,  whom  Fisher  calls  “by  far  the  most  valuable 
writer,  as  a  source  for  the  History  of  Doctrine,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  century,”*  is  a  second  witness.  In  writing  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Recapitulation  Theory  he  states: 
“He  came  to  save  all  by  Himself — all,  I  say,  who  by  Him 
are  born  again  unto  God,  infants  and  children,  and  boys  and 
young  men,  and  old  men.”*  It  was  his  belief  that  Christ 
passed  through  all  the  stages  of  life  here  upon  earth,  in  order 
that  He  might  save  those  of  all  ages.  His  work  Adversus 
Haereses,  which  contains  this  theory,  was  written  probably 
about  180  A.D. 


*An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  p.  674. 

*  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  37. 

*  Adversus  Haereses,  II.  xxii.  4. 
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The  fact  that  Irenaeus  was  born  in  the  East  (c.  125  A.D.) 
but  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  West,  would  give  him  first¬ 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  thought  of  the  church  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Fisher  pays  him  the  further  tribute,  that  “He  was 
clear  in  his  perceptions,  practical,  and  averse  to  specula¬ 
tion.”*  Yet  even  in  Irenaeus  the  idea  of  baptismal  regener¬ 
ation  can  be  traced.  He  understood,  with  all  the  Fathers, 
that  the  water  of  John  3:5  was  the  water  of  baptism. 

Tertullian  (c.  160 — c.  220  A.D.),  a  Latin  Father,  is  found 
defending  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  against  objection.* 
This  is  not  a  proof,  however,  that  the  practice  was  being 
introduced  at  this  time,  as  some  would  endeavor  to  point 
out,  but  rather  that  it  had  been  the  practice  and  some  ob¬ 
jection  had  been  raised  against  it. 

From  Origen  (185-253  A.D.)  comes  the  statement:  “Infants 
are  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,”  and  the  reason  is 
given  that  “None  is  free  from  pollution,  though  his  life  be 
but  of  one  day  on  the  earth.”*  It  is  also  Origen  who  writes: 
“.  .  .  the  church  received  a  custom  handed  down  from  the 
Apostles,  to  give  baptism  even  to  infants.”* 

Thus,  whatever  the  general  concept  of  infant  salvation  in 
the  immediate  sub-apostolic  days,  the  maxim  of  the  Patristic 
Church  is  easily  seen  to  be  extra  ecclesiam  nulla  solus.  Sal¬ 
vation  was  to  be  found  in  the  visible  church,  which  was  en¬ 
tered  by  baptism.  Two  things  are  to  be  noted.  This  concept 
of  salvation,  faulty  as  it  was,  extended  far  enough  to  include 
infants.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  martyrs  who  chanced  to 
die  without  baptism  were  considered  to  be  saved  by  the 
‘‘baptism  of  blood,”  indicates  to  some  extent  the  belief  that 
God  had  a  ground  upon  which  He  could  save  apart  from  signs 
or  ordinances. 

The  massive  figure  of  Augustine  (d.  430  A.D.)  takes  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine.  In  Schaff- 

*Fither,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

'De  bapt.,  c.  xii. 

*Luc.  Homil.  XIV. 

'*Tro  hoc  [i.e.,  propter  peccatum  originis]  Ecclesia  ab  ApostoHs  traditionem 
tuicepit  etiam  parvulia  baptismum  dare**  (Epist.  ad  Roman.  Lib.  V.  9). 
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Herzog,  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  to  teach  the  damnation  of 
infants.*®  He  is  commonly  called  durus  infantum  pater. 
Warfield,  however,  dissents,  suggesting  that  he  was  giving 
expression  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  pointing 
out  that  the  strongest  expressions  of  the  woe  of  unbaptized 
infants  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Fulgentius  (d. 
633  A.D.),“  Alcimus  Avitus  (d.  525  A.D.)‘*  and  Gregory  the 
Great  (d.  604  A.D.)‘* 

The  writings  of  Augustine  which  deal  more  particularly 
with  the  subject,  are  those  written  to  oppose  Pelagius  on  the 
latter’s  denial  of  the  true  character  of  original  sin,  and  his 
teaching  that  infants  dying  without  baptism  fail  to  enter  the 
kingdom  but  do  receive  eternal  life.  Thus  Augustine  writes: 
“Now  although  I  may  not  be  able  myself  to  refute  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  these  men,  I  yet  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  clearest  statements  of  the  Scriptures,  in  order 
that  the  obscure  passages  may  be  explained  by  help  of  these, 
or,  if  the  mind  be  as  yet  unequal  to  either  perceiving  them 
when  explained,  or  investigating  them  whilst  abstruse,  let 
them  be  believed  without  misgiving.  But  what  can  be  plainer 
than  the  many  weighty  testimonies  of  the  divine  declarations, 
which  afford  to  us  the  clearest  proof  possible  that  without 
union  with  Christ  there  is  no  man  who  can  attain  to  eternal 
life  and  salvation ;  and  that  no  man  can  unjustly  be  damned, — 
that  is,  separated  from  that  life  and  salvation, — ^by  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God?  The  inevitable  conclusion  from  these  truths  is 
this,  that  as  nothing  else  is  effected  when  infants  are  baptized 
except  that  they  are  incorporated  into  the  church,  in  other 
words,  that  they  are  united  with  the  body  and  members  of 
Christ,  unless  this  benefit  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  they 
are  manifestly  in  danger  of  damnation.  Damned,  however, 
they  could  not  be  if  they  really  had  no  sin.  Now,  since  their 
tender  age  could  not  possibly  have  contracted  sin  in  its  own 
life,  it  remains  for  us,  even  if  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  under- 

Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knoiuledge,  Vol.  I,  p.  490. 

fide  ad  Petrum,  c.  27. 

Fuscinam  sororcm. 

^*Expos.  in  Job,  1.16. 
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stand,  at  least  to  believe  that  infants  inherit  original  sin.”‘* 
That  salvation  for  infants  has  been  provided  in  the  death 
of  Christ  he  does  not  doubt,  but  its  benefits  are  obtained,  he 
believed,  only  through  baptism.  Again  he  writes:  “Now 
from  this  sin,  from  this  sickness,  from  this  wrath  of  God  (of 
which  by  nature  they  are  children  who  have  original  sin,  even 
if  they  have  none  of  their  own  on  account  of  their  youth), 
none  delivers  them,  except  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away 
the  sins  of  the  world ;  except  the  Physician,  who  came  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  sound,  but  of  the  sick;  except  the  Saviour, 
concerning  whom  it  was  said  unto  the  human  race :  ‘Unto  you 
is  born  this  day  a  Saviour;*  except  the  Redeemer  by  whose 
blood  our  debt  is  blotted  out.  For  who  would  dare  to  say  that 
Christ  is  not  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  infants?  But 
from  what  does  He  save  them,  if  there  is  no  malady  of  orig¬ 
inal  sin  within  them?  From  what  does  He  redeem  them,  if 
through  their  origin  from  the  first  man  they  are  not  sold 
under  sin?  Let  there  be  then  no  eternal  salvation  promised 
to  infants  out  of  our  own  opinion,  without  Christ’s  baptism; 
for  none  is  promised  in  that  Holy  Scripture  which  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  human  authority  and  opinion.’”* 

The  apparently  sincere  appeal  of  Augustine  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  commendable,  but  even  when  his  misunderstanding 
of  certain  Scriptures  made  the  damnation  of  infants  dying 
unbaptized  a  required  doctrine,  he  was  inclined  to  mitigate 
its  severity.  So  he  wrote:  “It  may  therefore  be  correctly 
affirmed,  that  such  infants  as  quit  the  body  without  being 
baptized  will  be  involved  in  the  mildest  condemnation  of 
all.”** 

Paradoxically,  while  Augustine  did  teach  the  doctrine  of 
infant  damnation,  he  also  brought  forth  the  doctrine  of  grace 
which  was  eventually  to  prove  the  undoing  of  the  former. 

The  views  of  Augustine  were  very  largely  accepted  by  the 
Roman  Church  both  as  to  the  necessity  of  baptism  and  the 

'*Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  edited  by  Schaff,  Vol.  V,  p.  71. 

^*lbid.,  p.  28. 

^*Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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mildness  of  punishment.  At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  the  punishment  of  infants  was  still  held  officially  by 
the  church,  as  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439  A.D.)  declared: 
**The  souls  of  those  who  pass  away  in  mortal  sin  or  in  original 
sin  alone  descend  immediately  to  hell,  to  be  punished,  how¬ 
ever,  with  unequal  penalties.”” 

Among  a  few  of  the  Roman  theologians  during  this  period 
there  was  a  teaching  of  the  “baptism  of  intention,”  considered 
as  possible  even  on  the  part  of  unborn  children.  The  efficacy 
of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  godfathers  was 
suggested  by  Hincmar  of  Rheims  (d.  882  A.D.),  who  stated 
that  their  “faith  and  godly  desire  .  .  .  who  in  sincerity  desired 
baptism  for  them  but  obtained  it  not,  may  profit  them  by  the 
gift  of  Him  whose  spirit  (which  gives  regeneration)  breathes 
where  it  pleases.”** 

The  other  mitigating  view  introduced  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  period  was  that  of  the  Schoolmen.  They  were 
responsible,  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  the  semi-Pelagian 
teaching  regarding  original  sin,  for  the  distinction  between 
poeni  sensTis,  the  full  torment  of  hell,  and  poeni  damni,  the 
loss  of  the  beatific  vision  as  punishment  for  original  sin  alone. 

Wall  quotes  Alexander  de  Ales  and  Aquinas  as  saying,  in 
the  case  of  an  infant  dying  in  the  womb,  that  “  ‘Such  an 
infant  being  subject  to  no  action  of  man,  but  of  God  only, 
he  may  have  ways  of  saving  it  for  ought  we  know.*  They 
extend  this  no  further  than  to  the  case  of  a  stillborn  infant: 
though  the  reason  seems  much  the  same  for  one  that  dies 
before  he  can  possibly  be  baptized.”  ** 

Another  well-known  figure,  known  for  his  tendency  to¬ 
ward  defection  from  Rome,  Wycliffe  presents  a  somewhat 
mediating  view.  He  would  count  on  “the  merciful  liberality 
of  Christ**  to  prevent  the  damnation  of  an  infant  for  whom 
baptism  had  been  intended,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  asserts 
that  God  would  be  just  in  such  damnation. 

“Warfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  414. 

'*lbid.,  p.  415.  See  also  Wall,  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  Vol.  II,  p.  211. 

“Wall,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 
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One  more  of  the  Schoolmen  should  be  mentioned,  and  his 
view  is  significant  as  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  John  Gerson  took  the  position  before  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  (1414-1418  A.D.),  which  Warfield  summarizes 
thus:  “God,  he  declared,  has  not  so  tied  the  mercy  of  His 
salvation  to  common  laws  and  sacraments,  but  that  without 
prejudice  to  His  law  He  can  sanctify  children  not  yet  bom, 
by  the  baptism  of  His  grace  or  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”’®  He  guards  his  position  by  declaring  that  there  is 
no  certainty  without  revelation,  but  we  see  one  more  step 
toward  a  brighter  day  of  hope  nevertheless. 

As  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  breaks,  the  several  lines 
of  development  which  lead  to  the  present  picture  begin  to 
emerge,  and  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  succeeding  sections  to 
trace  these. 


VIEW  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME 

With  the  matter  of  infant  salvation  playing  as  prominent 
a  part  as  it  did  in  the  doctrinal  formations  of  the  Reformers, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  church  of  Rome  to  set  forth  in  some 
definite  manner  its  position.  Two  outstanding  factors  were 
to  affect  this  statement.  In  the  first  place,  the  several  shades 
of  opinion,  from  the  severity  of  a  Gregory  the  Great  to  the 
laxity  of  a  Pelagius,  all  had  been  voiced  by  the  teachers  of 
the  church  and  the  mitigating  influence  of  the  Schoolmen  had 
spread  its  effect  over  the  masses. 

A  second  factor  was  the  already  prevailing  sentiment  to¬ 
ward  papal  infallibility  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  repre¬ 
sentative  Schoolman,  Thomas  Aquinas.  Since  1869,  of  course, 
when  it  was  made  a  decree,  this  factor  has  dominated  the 
teachings  of  the  theologians.  But  even  with  Cassander  in 
1470  we  find  the  cautious  statement,  after  he  had  attempted 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  damnation  of  unbaptized  in¬ 
fants:  “This  opinion  of  mine  concerning  infants,  I  will  not 
defend  with  contention  or  obstinacy;  nor  rashly  condemn 
those,  who  being  persuaded  by  the  authority  of  the  ancients. 


**Wirfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  415. 
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and  of  almost  the  whole  church,  do  allow  salvation  to  those 
infants  only,  to  whom  God,  in  his  secret  but  just  judgment, 
does  vouchsafe  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  and  baptism.”*' 

Looking  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (1645-1646  A.D.)  for  the 
official  statement  of  Roman  doctrine  in  the  Reformation  pe¬ 
riod,  very  little  definite  teaching  regarding  infant  salvation 
is  found.  The  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation  was  asserted, 
although  the  efficacy  of  intention  was  granted.  Warfield 
quotes  Father  Paul  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as 
stating  that  **the  Council  was  near  anathematizing  as  a 
Lutheran  heresy  the  proposition  that  the  penalty  for  original 
sin  is  the  fire  of  hell.**** 

The  fact  that  the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  state  of  what 
the  punishment  of  the  unbaptized  consisted,  left  later  Roman 
theologians  free  to  attenuate  that  phase  of  the  doctrine  if 
they  would.  This  has  gone  to  the  extent  in  the  more  modem 
men  (Perrone,  Hurter,  Gousset,  and  Kendrick)  of  elevating 
the  state  to  which  unbaptized  infants  are  submitted  to  nearly 
the  level  of  a  natural  paradise.  “Their  state  is  described,” 
says  Warfield,  “as  having  the  nature  of  penalty  and  of 
damnation  when  conceived  of  relatively  to  the  supernatural 
happiness  from  which  they  are  excluded  by  original  sin;  but 
when  conceived  of  in  itself  and  absolutely,  it  is  a  state  of 
pure  nature,  and  accordingly  the  words  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
are  applied  to  it:  ‘They  are  joined  to  God  by  participation 
in  natural  goods,  and  so  also  can  rejoice  in  natural  knowledge 
and  love.*  **** 

Two  quotations  from  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia  are  in 
order  at  this  point,  as  a  recent  and  approved  statement  of 
opinion  in  that  church.  First,  as  to  the  character  of  baptism, 
it  is  stated:  “Baptism  is,  therefore,  the  sacrament  by  which 
we  are  born  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  by 
which  we  receive  in  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  the  dignity  of 


op.  eit.,  p.  219. 
**WarfieId,  op.  cit.,  p.  417. 
••Perrone,  i.  p.  495. 
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adoption,  as  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  God’s  kingdom.”** 

As  to  the  character  of  punishment  for  the  unbaptized  in¬ 
fant,  it  is  stated:  ”The  fate  of  infants  who  die  without 
baptism  must  be  briefly  considered  here.  The  Catholic  teach¬ 
ing  is  uncompromising  on  this  point,  that  all  who  depart  this 
life  without  baptism  be  it  of  water,  or  blood,  or  desire,  are 
perpetually  excluded  from  the  vision  of  God  ...  As  to 
the  exact  state  of  these  [infant]  souls  in  the  next  world  they 
are  not  agreed  .  .  .  While  it  is  certain  that  unbaptized  infants 
must  endure  the  pain  of  loss,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  pain  of  sense  .  .  .  Since  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  theologians  has  been  that 
unbaptized  infants  are  immune  from  all  pain  of  sense.”** 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  with  its  external  view  of  the 
church  and  of  salvation  only  through  its  ordinances,  the 
church  of  Rome  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  to  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  provision  in  eternity  for  all  dying  in  infancy. 

VIEW  OP  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

It  has  been  a  regrettable  situation  that,  even  as  the 
Romanists  were  obliged  to  abide  by  the  declarations  of  popes 
and  councils  because  of  the  notion  of  infallibility,  so  the 
movements  that  came  out  of  the  Reformation  have  manifested 
a  reluctance  to  move  away  from  the  doctrinal  positions  and 
declarations  set  forth  by  the  Reformers  and  their  associates. 
The  doctrinal  statement  of  Lutheranism,  particularly,  was 
unfortunate  in  that  it  was  set  forth  before  the  Protestant 
position  had  been  clarified  to  any  satisfactory  degree,  and 
this  statement — the  Augsburg  Confession — was  presented 
under  circumstances  which  tended  strongly  to  make  it  con¬ 
ciliatory  as  regards  the  papists.  To  quote  from  Newman: 
“The  Confession  purported  to  contain  ‘nothing  that  is  at 
variance  with  the  Scriptures,  or  the  catholic  church,  or  the 
Roman  Church,  so  far  as  it  is  known  from  its  writers.*  ‘All 
the  dissension*  is  said  to  be  ‘concerning  certain  causes,  few  in 
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number/  The  utmost  pains  is  taken  to  discriminate  between 
Lutherans  and  Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists.  The  views  of 
the  former  on  the  Supper  and  of  the  latter  on  infant  bap¬ 
tism  and  infant  salvation,  are  expressly  condemned.”** 

It  will  readily  be  seen  here  that  one  of  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  break  with  the  errors  of  Romanism  is  lacking, 
namely,  a  true  conception  of  the  Church.  It  is  still  conceived 
of  as  an  external  entity,  and  this  retains  the  necessity  of 
baptism  as  the  means  of  entrance  into  it. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Augsburg  Confession 
taught  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  infants. 
Warfield,  however,  sums  up  four  “mollifying  interpretations” 
which  later  Lutheran  theologians  have  proposed:  “1.  That 
the  necessity  affirmed  is  not  absolute  but  ordinary,  and  binds 
man  and  not  God.  2.  That  as  the  assertion  is  directed 
against  the  Anabaptists,  it  is  not  the  privation,  but  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  baptism  that  is  affirmed  to  be  damning.  3.  That 
the  necessity  of  baptism  is  not  intended  to  be  equalized  with 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  4.  That  the  affirmation  is  not  that 
for  original  sin  alone  anyone  is  actually  damned,  but  only 
that  all  are  therefor  damnable.”” 

As  the  same  writer  comments  on  these  interpretive  state¬ 
ments  :  “There  is  force  in  these  considerations.  But  they  do 
not  avail  wholly  to  relieve  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  limit¬ 
ing  salvation  to  those  who  enjoy  the  means  of  grace,  and  as 
concerns  infants,  to  those  who  receive  the  sacrament  of  bap¬ 
tism.”** 

One  of  the  most  knotty  problems  with  which  Lutheranism 
has  grappled  has  been  the  matter  of  faith  in  its  relation  to 
baptism.  Schmid  deals  with  the  assertion  of  antipaedobap- 
tists,  that  the  sacraments  are  without  benefit  apart  from 
faith,  in  this  manner:  “The  objection  of  the  opponents  . . . 
is  considered  untenable,  for  faith  is  taken  into  account  only 
in  the  case  of  adults,  who  are  already  capable  of  being  infiu- 

** Manual  of  Church  History,  Vol.  II,  pp.  104,  105. 

•’Warfield,  op.  cit.,  pp.  422,  423. 

**Ibid.,  p.  423. 
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enced  by  the  Word.  Stated  generally,  however,  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  ^that  the  Sacraments  are  operative  only  when  faith  is 
present’  is  false,  for  the  Sacrament,  as  a  means  of  salvation 
and  as  the  visible  Word,  is  designed,  just  as  the  audible 
Word,  to  produce  faith,  and  really  produces  it  when  there  is 
no  hindance  opposed  to  it  on  the  part  of  man,  which  is  the 
ease  in  children.”** 

Another  Lutheran  theologian,  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  writing 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  gives  several  cautions 
which  should  be  observed  in  considering  the  problem  of  faith 
in  infants.  He  suggests:  “That  we  ever  keep  in  mind  that 
the  efficacy  of  faith  for  justification  depends  not  upon  its  per¬ 
fection  or  stage  of  development,  but  solely  upon  its  contents. 
The  question  is  one  simply  of  the  possibility,  for  receptive 
capacity  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Faith  ...  is  never  a 
ground,  but  only  an  organ  for  receiving  God’s  grace.”** 

Expanding  upon  his  concept  of  a  faith  which  is  possible 
for  an  infant,  Jacobs  writes:  “Faith  in  its  ultimate  essence 
ia  such  a  reliance  upon  God  that  it  is  ready  to  accept  any¬ 
thing  that  He  teaches  or  to  do  anything  that  He  directs.  Its 
objects  grow  in  number  and  clearness  with  the  growth  of 
revelation.  The  test  of  its  reality  is  not  the  extent  of  its 
range,  but  its  inner  disposition  towards  God.  So  whatever 
faith  can  be  claimed  for  infants  may  be  nothing  more  than 
an  attitude  of  heart  and  mind  toward  God  which,  with  grow¬ 
ing  intelligence,  is  to  grasp  one  promise  and  revealed  fact 
after  another.”** 

As  to  the  hosts  of  children  dying  outside  the  benefits  of 
Christendom,  the  historical  position  of  Lutheranism  has  been 
agnostic.  Probably  the  statement  of  brightest  hope  that  can 
be  offered  by  that  system  is  that  of  Krauth,  as  he  writes: 
‘As  Lutherans,  we  have  a  clear  faith  resting  on  a  specific 


**The  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  p.  552. 
'*if  Summary  of  the  Christian  Faith,  p.  234. 
pp.  234,  235. 
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covenant  in  the  case  of  a  baptized  child,  and  a  well-grounded 
hope  resting  on  all-embracing  mercy  in  the  case  of  an  un¬ 
baptized  child.”** 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number^  19Uh) 


<>  <>  ^ 

“Three  centuries  ago  the  power  of  the  German  mind  shook 
the  church  and  the  States  of  Christendom  to  their  lowest 
foundation.  The  need  of  a  reformation,  which  had  long  be¬ 
fore  been  prepared  in  different  ways,  in  the  most  profound 
and  noble  minds,  awoke  with  concentrated  force  in  the  bosom 
of  an  humble  and  conscientious,  yet  gigantic  monk  of  Witten¬ 
berg,  and  worked  itself  out  to  a  clear  conviction.  He  was 
chosen  by  Providence  to  be  the  oracle  of  the  times,  to  be  the 
leader  of  all  who  longed  for  deliverance  from  the  fetters  of 
the  second  Egyptian  bondage.  Just  such  a  man  was  needed 
— one  who  did  not  lightly  take  upon  himself  the  responsible 
work  of  reform;  who  was  not  filled  with  empty  dreams  of 
liberty;  who,  in  destroying  the  superstition  which  had  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  faith,  would  not  destroy  the  faith  itself;  but 
who  by  painful  experience  was  acquainted  with  the  entire 
system,  whose  fetters  he  was  destined  to  break ;  who,  with  all 
the  energy  of  a  faithful  and  obedient  monk,  had  struggled  to 
obtain  salvation  through  the  ordinances  of  medieval  Cathol¬ 
icism.  He  possessed  therefore  the  indispensable  requisites  of 
a  genuine  reformer — ^an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  church  i 
which  was  to  be  reformed,  and  a  deep  religious  earnestness, 
which  sought  not  distinction,  but  which  labored  only  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men  ...  I  need  not  mention 
the  name  of  Luther;  it  is  on  everyone’s  tongue.  He  needs  no 
monument — a  eulogy  would  be  too  late.  The  history  of  three 
centuries  tells  us  what  he  was;  Protestantism  is  his  inde¬ 
structible  monument.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  August,  1847. 


**  Inf  ant  Salvation  in  the  Calvinistic  System,  p.  22. 


THE  BAPTISM  WITH  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
By  Merrill  Frederick  Unger,  Th.M. 


(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number ,  1944) 


The  various  causes  of  the  prevailing  confusion  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  i  i.ve  been  discussed. 
Attention  must  now  be  directed  to 

III.  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  CONFUSION 

This  whole  theme  is  far  from  being  a  mere  discussion  of 
words.  It  is  a  sad  and  appalling  spectacle  to  see  the  wide¬ 
spread  havoc  wrought  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
world  over  by  gross  miscomprehension  of  Spirit  baptism. 
Confusion  has  steadily  increased,  especially  within  the  past 
few  decades,  furnishing  the  basis  for  new  cults  to  arise  to 
trouble  the  peace  and  doctrinal  purity  of  the  Church.  De¬ 
structive  and  dangerous  results  of  this  prevailing  condition 
are  not  difficult  to  discover. 

1.  This  Confusion  Leads  to  Divisions  and  Lamentable 
Misunderstandings  among  God*s  People. 

Multitudes  of  deluded  souls  seeking  some  experience  not 
authorized  by  the  Word  of  God,  have  imagined  themselves 
to  have  received  some  special  experience,  some  peculiar 
blessing,  placing  them  above  their  brethren.  Error  has 
ministered  to  empty  spiritual  pride.  Disruptions  and  sepa¬ 
rations  have  flourished  like  weeds  in  the  rank  soil  of  spir¬ 
itual  arrogance. 

Others  have  sought  an  experience  of  “tongues,”  or  “erad¬ 
ication  of  the  old  nature,”  and  have  fallen  into  many  other 
types  of  delusion  and  fanaticism.  That  confusion  of  Spirit 
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baptism  with  water  baptism  is  the  source  of  endless  bitter 
controversy  and  denominational  prejudice  is  well  known 
to  everybody. 

2.  This  Confusion  Obscures  the  Gospel  of  Ch’o^e. 

Someone  will  say  that  it  matters  very  little  so  long  as  the 

promulgators  of  these  misleading  doctrines  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  The  question,  however,  is — ^how  can  anyone  preach  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  while  continually  misrepresent¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit?  What 
the  Gospel  really  is,  and  what  a  multitude  of  uninstructed 
people  are  willing  to  call  the  Gospel,  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer’s  comment  on  this  point  is  very 
pertinent:  “Where  do  the  leaders  of  these  great  errors  ever 
declare  that  God,  impelled  by  infinite  love  and  acting  in 
sovereign  grace,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  absoluteness  of 
the  finished  work  of  Christ,  does  save  the  chief  of  sinners 
eternally  on  no  other  condition  than  that  he  believe?  Do  they 
preach  that,  since  the  sin  question  is  settled — ^past,  present 
and  future  (Col.  2:13) — unforfeitable,  unchangeable,  eternal 
life  is  God’s  absolute  gift  to  all  who  believe?  Do  they  preach 
that  being  found  in  Christ  every  human  merit  and  demerit, 
in  the  divine  reckoning,  passed;  and  the  one  who  believes  is 
so  transferred  to  the  perfect  merit  of  Christ  that  he  will 
never  perish,  but  will  endure  as  Christ  endures? 

“The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Grace  consists  in  the 
proclamation  of  these  eternal  glories,  and  apart  from  these 
announcements,  there  is  no  gospel.**^' 

3.  This  Confusion  Perverts  the  Truth  of  the  Believefs 
Union  with  Christ. 

This  truth  forms  the  only  basis  on  which  the  believer  can 
rest  assured  of  any  eternal  standing  in  Christ.  Little  wonder, 
teachers  of  these  errors  give  no  assurance  of  the  security 
of  the  believer,  and  of  his  unforfeitable  position  in  Christ 
Little  wonder,  Christians,  embracing  these  doctrines,  doubt 
their  salvation,  or  doubt  that  they  “have  the  Spirit,”  or  that 


'^“Careless  Misstatements  of  Vital  Truth,”  reprinted  from  Our  Hop*,  p.  H* 
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they  are  “sealed  with  the  Spirit.”  Little  wonder,  then,  Satan 
delights  in  these  vagaries,  since  they  rob  the  believer  of  all 
security,  rest  and  joy  in  realization  of  union  with  Christ. 

4.  This  Confmion  Hinders  a  Holy  Walk  in  the  Believer. 

It  robs  him  of  the  chief  incentive  to  such  a  walk,  namely, 
an  unobscured  conception  of  his  positions  and  possessions  in 
Christ.  “If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things 
which  are  above”  (Col.  3:1).  This  is  the  true  dynamic  for 
a  holy  life.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  these  errors,  while  obscuring  the  genuine  Scriptural 
impulse  to  holiness,  dragging  in  legalistic  prohibitions,  and 
the  bugbear  of  insecurity  to  frighten  the  believer  into  sanc¬ 
tity  of  life,  and  to  bolster  up  ebbing  spirituality. 

Who  can  ever  estimate  the  vast  amount  of  harm  which 
has  resulted  from  these  erroneous  and  misleading  concep¬ 
tions  of  truth?  These  errors  threaten  the  very  essence  of 
the  Gospel  message.  Confusion  in  many  quarters  is  appalling. 
The  problem  to  state  accurately  the  doctrine  of  the  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  from  the  Scriptural  records,  and  to  preach 
and  teach  it  uncompromisingly,  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  hour. 

THE  BAPTISM  WITH  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  GOSPELS 

In  the  midst  of  Israel’s  moral  and  spiritual  decline  and 
subsequent  chastisements,  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  proph¬ 
ets  spoke  glowingly  and  picturesquely  of  the  coming  Messiah. 
Hope  was  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  godly  remnant  of  the 
nation,  as  the  Spirit  through  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Joel, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi  sang  of  the  glories  and  splendors  of 
Messiah’s  future  reign.  Then  suddenly  came  a  long  silence. 
For  four  long  centures  from  the  days  of  Malachi  to  those  of 
John  the  Baptist,  no  God-inspired  voice  was  raised  to  utter 
forth  the  message  of  the  Kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

At  last  the  long  silence  was  broken  by  the  powerful  preach- 
insr  of  John  at  Jordan.  His  announcement  was  of  the  coming 
Messiah,  whose  distinguishing  work  would  be  to  “baptize  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire”  (Matt.  3:11;  Mark  1:8;  Luke 
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3:16).  In  this  climactic  utterance  John  was  like  a  “scribe” 
instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  bringing  forth  out 
of  “his  treasure  things  new  and  old”  (Matt.  13:52).  The 
prophecy  concerning  Messiah’s  coming  in  His  first  Advent 
was  certainly  not  new,  nor  yet  the  idea  of  His  coming  in  judg¬ 
ment  to  baptize  “with  fire”  at  His  second  Advent  (Isa.  61:2; 
Mai.  3:1-6,  4:1).  But  what  was  new  was  the  astonishing 
pronouncement  that  the  coming  One  would  “baptize  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  This  fact  leads  to  a  very  necessary  ob¬ 
servation,  namely, 

1.  The  Baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  Not  Once  in  View  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  new  work  of  God’s  Spirit  and 
its  unique  place  in  the  divine  program  are  such  as  to  forbid 
its  occurring,  or  even  being  predicted,  there.  As  it  is  the 
operation  which  unites  to  the  Church,  the  body  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  12:13),  its  distinct  function  is  to  make  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  a  wholly  new  thing — ^to  merge  them  into  the  “same 
body”  (Eph.  3:6),  to  fuse  them  into  an  entirely  new  entity, 
where  because  of  common  union  with  the  risen  Christ  all 
earthly  distinctions  of  Jew  and  Gentile  disappear.  This  is 
the  mystery.  This  is  the  making  of  the  “twain  one  new  man” 
— ^the  living  organism  of  the  Church  (Eph.  2:15).  This  is 
the  miracle  which  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  accomplishes 
corporately,  as  it  unites  each  believer  in  Christ  individually. 

The  Church  is  said  to  be  a  “mystery”  (Eph.  3:3),  “the 
mystery  of  Christ”  (Eph.  3:4).  It  was  foretold,  but  not  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Savior  (Matt.  16:18).  It  was  a  truth  un¬ 
known  and  unrevealed  to  anyone  in  Old  Testament  times 
(Eph.  3:5),  indeed,  a  revelation  and  purpose  “hid  in  God” 
throughout  the  ages  (Eph.  3:9),  first  realized  historically  at 
Pentecost,  and  first  revealed  doctrinally  to  the  apostle  Paul 
(Eph.  3:3,7). 

An  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  will  confirm  the 
testimony  of  the  New.  That  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  saved 
was  no  mystery.  Moses,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  others  told  of 
Israel’s  blindness,  and  consequent  mercy  to  the  Gentiles 
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(Deut.  32:21;  Isa.  42:6,7,  65:1;  Hos.  1:10,  2:23).  Joel  sang 
of  the  outpouring  of  God’s  Spirit  upon  “all  flesh”  (2:28). 
Search  will  be  made  in  vain,  however,  for  the  slightest  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  or  to  the  Spirit’s 
distinctive  New  Testament  ministry  of  baptizing  Jew  and 
Gentile  into  the  one  body.  Other  ministries  of  the  Spirit  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  continually  and  perpetual¬ 
ly,  and  in  an  abiding  sense  (as  in  this  age),  but  only  as  oc¬ 
casion  demanded.  It  seems  evident  that  Old  Testament  saints 
were  regenerated  and,  no  doubt,  Ridout  is  correct  in  calling 
regeneration  “the  common  blessing  of  all  dispensations” 
(The  Person  and  Work  of  t)te  Holy  Spirit,  p.  12).  The  Spirit 
is  said  to  have  indwelt  Joseph  (Gen.  41:38,39)  and  Joshua 
(Num.  27:18),  but  the  indwelling  apparently  was  not  per¬ 
manent  or  abiding  (Ps.  51:11),  nor  universal  among  Old 
Testament  saints. 

The  Spirit  “came  upon”  Gideon  (Judg.  6:34),  Amasai 
(1  Chron.  12:18),  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoida  (2  Chron. 
24:20),  literally  “clothed  himself  with”  these  men  to  accom¬ 
plish  some  speciflc  work.  It  was  not  that  these  men  were 
clothed  with  the  Spirit,  but  rather  the  Spirit  “clothed  him¬ 
self  with”  them.  Likewise  “he  came  mightily  upon  Samson” 
(Judg.  14:6),  Saul  (1  Sam.  10:10)  and  David  (1  Sam. 
16:13).  In  these  cases  a  different  word  is  used.  It  denotes 
the  Spirit’s  coming  upon  these  men  with  compulsion,  im¬ 
pelling  them  forward  to  mighty  works. 

Thus  appears  the  contrast  between  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  and  His  present  work  of  bap¬ 
tizing  every  believer  into  the  body  (1  Cor.  12:13),  indwelling 
every  believer  forever  (John  14:16)  and  sealing  every  be¬ 
liever  eternally  for  glory  (Eph.  4:30),  with  the  privilege  of 
every  believer,  even  the  humblest,  of  being  constantly  “filled 
with  the  Spirit.”  What  kings,  prophets,  priests,  and  mighty 
men  enjoyed  then,  temporarily,  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  low¬ 
liest  now,  perpetually. 
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Another  conclusion  comes  into  view  when  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
counts  are  compared  with  other  Scriptures,  namely, 

2.  The  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  Unique  Operation 
Confined  to  this  Present  Age  of  Grace,  from  Pentecost  to 
the  Rapture, 

Announced  by  John  the  Baptist  as  future  to  His  time 
and  ministry,  and  still  future  at  the  close  of  the  forty  day 
post-resurrection  ministry  of  Jesus,  our  Savior’s  statement 
definitely  fixes  the  time  of  its  occurrence  as  ‘*not  many  days 
hence”  (Acts  1:5).  That  it  occurred  between  Acts  1:5  and 
11:16  with  regard  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  obvious  from 
Peter’s  words  describing  the  event  in  Cornelius’  house:  “And 
as  I  began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at 
the  beginning.  Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
how  that  he  said,  John  indeed  baptized  with  water;  but  ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Acts  11:15, 16). 

That  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  will  cease  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Church  out  of  the  world  is  evident  from  1  Thes- 
salonians  4 :13-18 ;  1  Corinthians  15 :51,  52 ;  2  Thessalonians 
2:7;  Revelation  3:10.  God,  having  visited  the  Gentiles  and 
having  taken  out  from  among  them  the  full  number  of  “peo¬ 
ple  for  his  name”  (Acts  15:14),  together  with  the  full  num¬ 
ber  of  Israel  comprising  the  “remnant  according  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  grace”  (Rom.  11:5),  there  will  be  no  longer  any  need 
for  the  Spirit’s  baptizing  work,  and  hence  it  will  cease. 

3.  The  Baptism  ivith  the  Holy  Spirit  was  Announced 
PropheticaUy  by  John  the  Baptist. 

In  each  of  the  four  recorded  references  which  the  Fore¬ 
runner  made  to  this  divine  baptism  (Matt.  3:11;  Mk.  1:8; 
Luke  3:16;  John  1:32,  33),  he  spoke  of  it  as  something  be¬ 
yond  himself,  his  message,  and  his  age.  In  each  case,  too, 
he  spoke  of  Christ  as  the  Baptizer.  In  the  light  of  this  fact, 
it  is  amazing  to  note  that  the  Gospels,  which  chronicle  the 
life  and  ministry  of  Christ,  have  no  account  of  this  spiritual 
baptism,  except  the  prophecy  of  it.  The  Baptizer  was  to 
baptize  no  one  until  He  should  be  put  to  death,  rise  again, 
and  ascend  back  to  heaven.  As  the  Baptizer  with  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  He  was  the  Giver  of  the  orisrinal  ascension  gift  (John 
16:7).  He  sent  the  Comforter  to  take  His  place,  and  when 
the  Paraclete  came  at  Pentecost  to  undertake  all  the  minis¬ 
tries  committed  to  Him  in  this  age,  Christ  by  virtue  of  His 
sending  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  the  Baptizer  with  the  Spirit, 
for  the  formation  of  His  mystical  body  by  the  divine  baptism 
was  the  uniquely  distinctive  purpose  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  new  era  which  was  inaugurated.  However,  after  the 
Spirit’s  advent  and  residence  upon  the  earth  in  the  Church 
and  after  He  had  undertaken  His  regular  work  of  uniting 
both  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  one  body.  He,  and  not  Christ,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Agent  or  Baptizer  (1  Cor.  12:13),  as  the 
normal  course  of  the  age  is  established. 

4.  The  Baptism  with  the  Spirit  Bears  a  Distinct  Relation 
to  Christ’s  Teaching  concerning  the  Spirit. 

Christ  while  on  earth  taught  that  the  Father,  in  answer 
to  prayer,  would  “give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him” 
(Luke  11:13).  This  promise,  of  course,  was  pre-Pentecost 
and  was  spoken  under  the  old  economy,  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  came  upon  men  and  departed,  according  to  divine  sov¬ 
ereign  will.  For  a  man  to  ask  for,  much  less  receive,  the 
Spirit  was  a  staggering  new  thing  to  a  Jew,  in  advance  of  the 
fulfilment  of  Joel  2 :28,  29,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
asked  for  the  Spirit,  claiming  this  promise.  To  apply  this 
teaching  to  this  present  age,  is  to  forget  Pentecost  and  the 
fact  that  every  believer  now  has  the  indwelling  Spirit.  It 
was  the  ascended  Christ  who  asked  the  Father  for  the  Spirit 
as  the  ascension  Gift  (John  14:16),  and  no  believer  now, 
baptized  and  indwelt  with  the  Spirit  as  he  is,  need  ever  ask 
for  Him.  He  possesses  Him,  and  never  because  he  has  prayed 
or  asked  for  Him,  but  because  he  has  Him  as  a  free  gift  by 
virtue  of  simple  faith  in  the  crucified  and  risen  Savior. 

In  John  7:37-39  Jesus  gave  important  instruction  con¬ 
cerning  the  Spirit.  Emphatically  He  describes  the  Spirit’s 
circumscribed  activity  in  the  old  economy  with  the  words: 
“The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  [given].”  Prophetically,  He 
discoursed  concerning  the  Spirit’s  coming  at  Pentecost  to 
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perform  individually  and  corporately  during  this  age  His 
various  ministries  of  regenerating,  baptizing,  indwelling,  seal¬ 
ing,  and  filling.  This  advent  of  the  Spirit  might  be  de¬ 
scribed,  using  our  Savior’s  expression  by  way  of  contrast,  as 
“The  Holy  Spirit  is  now  [given].”  The  wonderful  ministry 
of  the  infilling  with  the  Spirit  He  graphically  pictures  as 
“rivers  of  living  water”  flowing  out  of  the  believer’s  inner¬ 
most  being,  and  elsewhere  as  a  “well  of  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life”  (John  4:14). 

In  the  Upper  Room  discourse  Jesus  further  elaborates  on 
the  coming,  character,  and  mission  of  the  Spirit  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  His  permanent  indwelling.  His  intercessory  prayer 
for  oneness  of  believers  (John  17:21)  is  answered  in  the 
baptizing  work  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and  throughout 
this  age. 

In  the  Great  Commission  as  recorded  by  Mark  16:15,16, 
Jesus  makes  reference  assuredly  to  the  baptism  with  the 
Spirit.  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  correctly  observes :  “  ‘He 
that  believeth’  (that  is  the  human  condition)  ‘and  is  bap¬ 
tized’  (that  is  the  divine  miracle)  ‘shall  be  saved.’  When 
the  negative  side  is  stated,  baptism  is  omitted,  as  being  un¬ 
necessary;  for  he  that  disbelieveth  cannot  be  baptized.  If 
it  is  water  baptism,  he  can;  but  if  it  is  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot”  (The  Spirit  of  God,  pp.  181, 182). 

THE  BAPTISM  WITH  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  ACTS 
OF  THE  APOSTLES 

The  divine  revelation  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  is  pro¬ 
gressive.  Foregleams  of  His  Person  and  work  appear  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where,  as  previously  noted.  He  comes  upon 
whom  He  will,  in  a  sovereign  way,  without  any  apparent 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  person.  Then  John  the 
Baptist  arrives  on  the  scene  with  a  sweeping  prophetic  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning  a  new  ministry,  the  baptism  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Messiah. 
Christ  Himself,  during  His  earth-life,  instructed  His  dis¬ 
ciples  concerning  an  amazing  and  revolutionary  development. 
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that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  by  asking  the  Father 
(Luke  11:13).  He  was,  no  doubt,  preparing  them  for  a 
more  glorious  unfolding  of  truth,  that  He  would  pray  for 
the  Comforter,  who  would  come  to  abide  permanently  in 
each  and  every  one  of  them,  without  any  asking  whatever 
on  their  part  (John  14:16,17),  but  in  answer  to  simple 
faith  in  Him  as  the  crucified  and  risen  Redeemer.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  His  resurrection  a  further  step  was 
taken.  Jesus  breathed  on  the  disciples  (John  20:22)  and 
apparently  gave  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  possibly  to  equip  them 
to  receive  the  teaching  of  the  forty  days,  and  possibly  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  had  failed  to  ask  for  themselves  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  promise  of  Luke  11:13. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  progressive  revelation 
concerning  the  Spirit  is  unfolded  more  and  more.  What  was 
prophetic  in  the  Gospels,  with  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus, 
now  becomes  historic  in  the  apostles  and  early  Christians. 
What  was  predicted  and  promised,  now  becomes  realized  and 
appropriated.  Prophecy  is  translated  into  history.  Pivotal 
and  important  is  the  development  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Acts,  and  so  to  be  observed  is 

I.  PENTECOST  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  BAPTISM  WITH  THE 
SPIRIT 

Dr.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  notes  as  one  of  the  important 
features  of  the  book  of  Acts  “the  prominence  given  to  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.”'*  This  prominence  is  to  be  expected  for 

1.  Pentecost  Marks  the  First  Historical  Instance  of  the 
Baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Consequent  Formation 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  Dr.  A.  C.  Gaebelein  says:  “All  believers  were  on  that 
day  united  by  the  Spirit  into  the  one  body,  and  since  then, 
whenever  and  wherever,  a  sinner  believes  in  the  finished 
work  of  Christ,  he  shares  in  that  baptism,  and  is  joined  by 
the  same  Spirit  to  that  one  body.  A  believer  may  be  in 
dense  ignorance  about  all  this,  as  indeed  a  great  many  are. 


^*The  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  p.  40. 
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but  this  does  not  alter  the  gracious  fact  of  what  God  has 
done.  The  believing  company  was  then  formed  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  into  one  body.  IT  WAS  THE  birthday  of  the 
CHURCH.”** 

That  there  could  be  no  Church,  as  the  body  of  Christ, 
before  that  baptism,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  there  should  not  be  a  Church  after  that  baptism. 
This  fact  is  evident  from  a  simple  comparison  of  Acts  1:6; 
2:4  with  1  Corinthians  12:13  and  Ephesians  1:22,23. 

This  very  essential  and  fundamental  truth  that  the 
Church  began  at  Pentecost  is  being  controverted  by  a  prev¬ 
alent  present-day  error,  which  maintains  that  the  Church 
existed  before  Pentecost  at  Matthew  18:15-17.  To  this  fal¬ 
lacious  position  it  may  be  replied: 

(a)  The  Church  could  not  have  existed  before  the  bap¬ 
tism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  occurred,  which  was  not  until  Pen¬ 
tecost  (Acts  1:5;  11:15, 16),  because  the  Body  of  Christ  can 
only  be  formed  by  the  Spirit’s  baptizing  work  (1  Cor.  12:13; 
Eph.  1:22,23;  4:4,  5— ”one  body  .  .  .  one  baptism”).  Since 
Scripture  places  the  first  historical  occurrence  of  the  Spirit’s 
baptism  at  Pentecost,  it  follows  that  the  Church  was  formed 
then,  and  not  before. 

(b)  The  Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  could  not  exist 
before  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  free  grace,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
disciples  were  strictly  forbidden  to  preach  or  witness  until 
they  should  receive  the  spiritual  equipment  at  Pentecost 
(Luke  24:49;  Acts  1:8).  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
church  of  Matthew  18:17  is  pre-Cross,  and  can  only  be 
thought  of  in  the  sense  of  “assembly,”  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  word  “church”  in  Acts  7:38;  19:32.  To  construe 
the  church  in  this  passage  as  the  “Body  of  Christ,”  is  to 
show  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  what  the  Church  is  (Eph. 
3:1-10). 

(c)  The  Church  could  not  have  been  formed  when  Jesus 
“breathed  on  His  disciples”  and  said  “Receive  ye  the  Holy 


'*The  Annotated  Bible,  Vol.  I  (of  the  N.T.),  p.  259. 
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Spirit”  (John  20:22),  because  this  was  a  unique  and  special 
case,  to  meet  an  exi^^ency  in  the  transition  from  one  dispen¬ 
sation  to  another,  and  in  no  sense  formed  them  into  the 
mystical  Body  of  Christ  (Acts  1:6).  It  was  a  sovereign 
act  of  the  risen  Savior  upon  a  chosen  few  to  perform  a 
special  task  (Acts  1:2,3),  and  not  upon  the  whole  group  to 
merge  them  into  a  corporate  body.  That  could  not  take 
place  until  Christ  had  left  the  earth  and  sent  the  Spirit  to 
regenerate,  baptize,  indwell,  seal,  and  fill  the  whole  body 
of  believers. 

2.  Pentecost,  Moreover,  Marked  the  Spirits  Advent  into 
the  World  to  Undertake  Every  Ministry  Committed  to  Him 
in  the  New  Dispensation. 

Jesus  had  told  the  disciples  that  He  would  send  “the 
promise  of  the  Father”  upon  them,  but  that  they  were  to 
“tarry”  (sit)  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  “endued  with 
power  from  on  high”  (Luke  24:49).  They  waited  ten  days 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come.  He  came.  Never  afterward 
would  a  believer  have  to  wait  or  tarry  for  Him,  for  ten 
days  or  ten  seconds,  for  He  has  come.  He  is  here.  He 
indwells  every  believer.  He  waits  for  the  believer,  but  never 
does  the  believer  wait  for  Him.  He  waits  for  the  believer 
to  yield  that  He  might  fill  and  empower  him.  But  for  a 
believer  to  wait  for  Him  is  to  forget  that  He  is  here,  that 
He  came  at  Pentecost,  and  that  He  is  not  only  “with”  the 
believer  but  actually  “in  him”  (John  14:17). 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  as  is  often  done,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  came  at  Pentecost  because  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
disciples  tarried  and  prayed  for  Him  to  come.  Nothing  they 
did  or  said  could  in  one  iota  affect  the  matter  of  the  coming 
of  the  Spirit.  They  were  not  told  to  pray,  but  merely  to 
“sit,”  to  “wait”  (Luke  24:49),  which  only  meant  that  they 
were  not  to  attempt  any  work  of  “witnessing**  (Acts  1:8) 
until  the  Holy  Spirit  came  to  enable  them.  Of  course,  they 
prayed  (Acts  1:14),  and  had  wonderful  fellowship,  but  all 
this  was  unconnected  with  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  Who 
came  by  divine  “promise**  (Luke  24:49),  at  a  divinely  sched- 
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uled  time  (Acts  2:1),  at  a  divinely  designated  place  (Joel 
2:32),  in  accordance  with  Old  Testament  type  (Lev.  23:15- 
22).  Had  they  been  tarrying  in  any  other  place  except 
Jerusalem,  where  they  were  told  to  wait,  they  would  have 
been  just  that  far  away,  and  would  not  have  received  the 
promise.  “For  in  Mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  shall  be 
deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  said”  (Joel  2:32). 

With  these  facts  in  mind  it  at  once  becomes  obvious,  even 
to  a  casual  observer,  that  Pentecost  cannot  be  repeated.  To 
ask  for,  or  seek,  a  “second  Pentecost,”  is  just  as  impossible 
as  to  ask  for,  or  seek,  a  “second  Incarnation.”  Just  as  Christ 
came  in  the  flesh,  and  was  born  at  Bethlehem  to  perform 
the  ministry  of  redemption  for  man,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
at  Pentecost  to  apply  the  benefits  of  that  accomplished  re¬ 
demption  to  man.  This  includes 

(1)  His  ministry  of  regeneration. 

This  is  demonstrated  in  the  three  thousand  saved  that 
day  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  Peter  (Acts  2:41).  But  the 
question  is  asked  concerning  the  disciples:  Were  they  not 
regenerated  before  Pentecost  (Luke  10:20)?  Had  they  not 
received  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  least  in  some  sense  (John  20:22)? 
Was  not  that  which,  therefore,  happened  to  them  at  Pente¬ 
cost  a  “second  definite  experience,”  a  “baptism  for  power,” 
and  not  regeneration  unto  life?  To  this  position  the  unhes¬ 
itating  reply  must  be  made  that  a  doctrine  cannot  be  based 
upon  the  peculiar  and  strictly  unique  situation  of  the  apostles, 
who  were  making  the  transition  from  one  dispensation  to 
another.  Even  granting  that  they  possessed  “life”  before 
Pentecost,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that,  therefore,  they  were 
saved  in  the  full  New  Testament  sense,  which  is  true  of  every 
believer  now.  Now  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
never  occurs  apart  from  His  simultaneous  baptizing,  in¬ 
dwelling,  and  sealing,  which  ministries  are  always  wrought 
instantly,  simultaneously  and  eternally  in  the  believer  the 
moment  he  believes,  and  together  constitute  New  Testament 
salvation.  It  is  certain  they  were  not  baptized  with  the 
Spirit  (Acts  1:6),  nor  indwelt  (John  14:17),  nor  yet  sealed 
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(Eph.  4:30),  and  hence  not  “saved.”  The  “free  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit”  (Acts  2:38),  granted  at  Pentecost,  was  to  bring 
them  this  salvation  (Eph.  2:8-10). 

Pentecost,  moreover,  marked  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
to  perform 

(2)  His  ministry  of  baptizing. 

While  there  is  full  warrant  for  relating  the  experience  of 
Pentecost  to  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  for  it  is  so  related 
in  the  context  of  the  Scriptures  (Acts  1:5),  yet  there  is  no 
authority  for  connecting  the  ten-day  period  of  waiting  with 
this  divine  baptism.  The  disciples  were  not  “tarrying**  for 
the  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  but  waiting  for  the  advent  of  the 
Spirit.  When  He,  the  Comforter,  arrived.  He  united  those 
who  hitherto  had  been  only  followers  of  the  Messiah,  so  as 
to  make  them  into  members  vitally  united  to  the  risen  Lord 
and  to  one  another  in  His  mystical  Body.  No  longer  were 
they  to  be  a  company  of  separate  units,  a  mere  loose  associa¬ 
tion  of  individuals,  having  only  a  broad  bond  of  sympathy  in 
their  common  love  to  Christ.  Miraculously,  instantaneously 
they  were  fused  into  a  corporate  unity,  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  advent  of  the  Spirit  to  perform  His  ministry  of  bap¬ 
tizing  affected  the  relation  of  the  whole  human  race  to  God. 
It  brought  about  a  new  creation,  consisting  of  Christ,  the  new 
Adam,  and  all  those  united  to  Him.  It  introduced  into  the 
world  a  new  temple,  the  Church.  “Ye  are  the  temple  of  God** 
(1  Cor.  3:16).  Individually,  each  believer  became  a  temple, 
and  collectively,  believers  became  a  “habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit**  (Eph.  2:22).  These  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  the  upper  room  were  no  longer  a  mere  company, 
but  Christ*s  Church.  They  became  a  temple  of  praise,  prayer, 
and  prophecy.  They  were  converted  into  a  divine  institution 
of  which  the  old  temple,  with  its  offerings,  its  ritual  and 
priesthood,  was  prophetic.  The  temple  expands  and  grows. 
As  men  enter  it  through  Christ,  the  Door  of  the  Church, 
the  Spirit  baptizes  them  into  living  union  with  Him. 

Pentecost  was  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  gift 
of  God.  Man  had  no  claim  upon  God  for  that  great  gift. 
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The  Comforter  was  not  given  in  answer  to  prayer,  nor  on  the 
basis  of  any  human  merit,  but  graciously  and  freely,  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  risen  Christ  in  heaven.  Who  wrought 
salvation  for  man.  The  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  that  gift  and,  therefore,  is  not  in  answer 
to  prayer,  or  on  the  basis  of  human  merit  at  all.  Hence  it 
is  never  to  be  sought  or  “tarried  for,”  since  it  is  a  vital  part 
of  God’s  free  gift  of  salvation,  which  is  “by  grace  through 
faith”  (Eph.  2:8),  and  occurs  when  the  believer  becomes  a 
child  of  God. 

Pentecost,  moreover,  marked  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  execute 

(3)  His  ministry  of  indwelling. 

He  came,  on  that  occasion,  to  indwell  every  believer.  His 
indwelling  was  foretold  by  Christ,  Who  said  the  Spirit  abode 
with  them,  but  should  be  in  them  (John  14:17).  After  the 
experience  of  Pentecost  the  Spirit  was  “in  them,”  and  in¬ 
dwells  every  believer  in  the  Church  age  (Rom.  8:9;  1  Cor. 
6:19,  20).  By  the  indwelling,  God  resides  in  the  individual 
believer’s  body,  and  in  the  Church,  as  His  habitation  (Eph. 
2:22). 

Pentecost  also  marked  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  to  work 
out 

(4)  His  ministry  of  sealing. 

Since  the  Holy  Spirit  came  at  Pentecost  to  indwell  each 
believer,  and  since  He  Himself  as  the  Indwelling  One  is  the 
seal  (Eph.  1:13;  4:30;  2  Cor.  1:22),  it  follows  that  all  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  and  all  those  who  were  saved  on 
that  day  were  stamped  as  God’s  own. 

Further,  Pentecost  marked  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  to 
take  up 

(6)  His  ministry  of  filling. 

The  experiences,  miracles,  and  manifestations  of  power 
of  that  day  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  Spirit’s  filling  (experi¬ 
mental),  and  not  to  the  baptism  (non-experimental).  It  is 
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not  without  real  purpose  that  divine  inspiration,  in  the  midst 
of  the  striking  phenomena  of  the  event,  records  empha^'cally 
that  “they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Acts  il:4). 
The  account  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2)  is  one  of  the  most  abused 
portions  of  Scripture,  because  all  of  these  phenomena  have 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit 
rather  than  the  filling,  the  two  operations  being  hopelessly 
confused. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey,  followed  by  a  multitude,  fell  into  the 
error  of  making  “the  filling,”  “the  Holy  Spirit  falling  upon,” 
and  “the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  all  equivalent  to  “baptized 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.”** 

This  error  vanishes,  however,  when  all  the  references  to 
the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  are  collated,  and  the  historical 
section  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the  doctrinal  epistles.  Al¬ 
though  the  baptism  and  the  filling  at  Pentecost  occurred  at 
the  same  time,  yet  this  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  that 
they  are  always  simultaneous,  nor  that  they  are  identical. 
Indeed,  the  reverse  is  true,  as  shown  previously  by  a  sixfold 
contrast  between  the  baptism  and  the  filling.  They  could  not 
possibly  be  the  same,  and  although  they  may  now,  as  at 
Pentecost,  occur  simultaneously,  with  full  and  proper  in¬ 
struction  beforehand  as  to  the  more  complex  conditions  for 
filling,  yet  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  filling  occurs 
after  the  once-for-all  baptism  and  is,  of  course,  repeated. 

The  contrasting  results  accomplished  by  these  two  min¬ 
istries  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  will  serve  to  emphasize  the 
proper  distinction  to  be  observed  between  them.  The  result 
of  the  baptism  appears  in  the  pregnant  words,  “And  the 
Lord  added  to  the  church”  (Acts  2:47,  where  the  words 
appear  to  avr6,  “to  the  same,**  “to  their  number**).  Though 
the  words  “to  the  church**  are  not  found  in  some  of  the  oldest 
and  best  manuscripts,  yet  it  is  manifestly  true  that  the  Lord 
was  adding  those  who  “were  being  saved**  to  the  Church.  He 
was  accomplishing  this,  moreover,  silently  and  invisibly,  by 
the  baptism  with  the  Spirit. 

**Tkf  Baptism  With  the  Holy  Spirit,  pp.  9,  10. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the  filling  were  remark¬ 
able  and  manifest — supernatural  languages  (2:4),  intense 
joy,  like  that  of  “new  wine”  (2:13),  intrepid  boldness  (2:14), 
divine  power  for  witnessing  and  soul-wnning  (1:8;  2:41), 
steadfastness  of  doctrine,  fervor  of  fellowship,  persistency 
in  prayer  (2:42),  unselfishness  of  heart  (2:44),  and  the  glow 
of  ecstatic  worship  (2:47).  To  maintain  this  high  tide  of 
spiritual  life,  continual  fillings  were  necessary.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  then,  to  read  frequently  of  subsequent  fillings  (4:8, 
31;  9:17  with  13:9),  but  not  once  of  a  subsequent  baptism. 
“One  baptism,  many  infillings,”  expresses  the  truth  succinctly. 

The  miracle  of  tongues  seems  most  to  have  captivated 
men's  imagination.  Today,  especially,  much  ado  is  made 
about  this  manifestation,  and  by  those  who  do  so,  it  is 
almost  universally  connected  with  the  baptism  with  the 
Spirit,  instead  of  with  the  infilling.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  despite  Acts  2:4;  10:46  and  19:6,  that  it  was  the 
necessary,  or  even  the  usual,  concomitant  of  the  filling  with 
the  Spirit.  It  had  a  very  definite  purpose  of  divine  witness 
and  authentication  in  the  grand  display  of  God's  power  in 
the  original  bestowment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Jew  at 
Pentecost,  upon  the  Gentile  at  Cornelius'  house.  Sound  as  of 
wind,  appearances  of  tongues  as  of  fire,  and  miraculous  exhi¬ 
bition  of  languages,  formed  a  fitting  background  for  the 
inauguration  of  such  a  momentous  change  in  God's  dispensa- 
tional  dealings  with  men  as  Pentecost  signified.  If  Sinai  was 
wrapped  in  smoke  and  flame  when  the  Law  was  given  to 
one  nation  (Ex.  19),  was  it  to  be  thought  strange  that  phe¬ 
nomena  of  wind,  fire  and  tongues  of  various  peoples  should 
accompany  the  glorious  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  to 
herald  the  sublime  message  of  unfathomable  grace  to  aU 
nations  and  every  creature? 

As  for  the  gift  of  languages,  we  hear  no  more  of  it  in  the 
Acts,  and  significantly  only  as  an  abuse  to  be  corrected  in 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  12:14),  where  it  is  categorized  as  the  least 
of  the  gifts  and  in  no  sense  a  proof  of  spirituality.  That  the 
true  gift  of  tongues  can  be  counterfeited  by  Satanic  spirits, 
and  is  thus  being  counterfeited  today,  and  was  so  counter- 
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feited  in  the  apostolic  church,  is  apparent  from  a  study  of 
current  church  history.®*  There  are  instances,  too,  well  au¬ 
thenticated  and  amply  witnessed  to,  of  the  genuine  gift  in 
modern  church  history.”** 

3.  Pentecost  Marked  the  Opening  of  the  Door  of  Gospel 
Opportunity  to  the  Jeiv. 

To  Peter  the  Lord  Jesus  had  given  the  “keys  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven”  (Matt.  16:19).  This  meant  that  to  him 
would  be  delegated  the  power  and  authority  to  open  the  door 
of  gospel  opportunity  initially  at  the  commencement  of  this 
age.  This  he  did  to  Israel  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
2:38-42).  That  is  why  he  was  the  God-chosen  preacher  for 
that  day,  and  the  human  instrument  to  tell  his  Jewish  hearers 
how  they  were  to  receive  grace  and  the  “free  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Peter  was  not  given  the 
“keys  of  the  church,”  but  of  the  “kingdom  of  heaven,”  as  the 
sphere  of  Christian  profession  in  the  sense  of  Matthew  13. 
The  Holy  Spirit  alone  holds  the  “keys  of  the  church,”  as  the 
sphere  of  Christian  possession,  and  alone  baptizes  into  that 
mystical  Body. 

4.  Pentecost  Bore  a  Striking  Resemblance  to  JoeVs 
Prophecy  of  the  Latter  Day  Effusion  of  the  Spirit  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  Kingdom  Age, 

The  facts  of  the  case  do  not  seem  to  substantiate  the  com¬ 
mon  interpretation  of  construing  the  events  of  Pentecost  as  a 
“fulfilment”  of  Joel’s  prophecy.  The  Holy  Spirit  purposely 
avoids  the  use  of  that  word.  The  phraseology  is,  “But  this  is 
that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel”  (Acts  2:16). 

Dr.  A.  C.  Gaebelein’s  comment  on  this  passage  is  apropos : 
“There  is  a  great  difference  between  this  word  and  an  out- 
and-out  declaration  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  passage.  Peter’s 
words  call  the  attention  to  the  fact  that  something  like  that 
which  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  had  been  predicted 
by  Joel,  but  his  words  do  not  claim  that  Joel’s  prophecy  was 

*‘Louis  S.  Bauman,  The  Modern  Tongues  Movement,  pp.  1-38. 

**T.  J.  McCrossan,  Speaking  With  Other  Tongues,  pp.  3-6;  Charles  Roads, 
The  Full  Vision  of  Pentecost,  pp.  73-75. 
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there  and  then  fulfilled.  Nor  does  he  hint  at  a  continual  ful¬ 
filment,  or  coming  fulfilment  during  this  present  age.”** 

The  truth  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  came  at  Pentecost,  and 
was  poured  out  but  once,  both  upon  Jew  (Acts  2)  and  upon 
Gentile  (Acts  10).  Peter’s  chief  purpose  in  quoting  this 
famous,  well-known  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  was  to 
point  out  to  the  scoffing  Jews  that  the  miraculous  phenomena, 
which  had  occurred  so  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  them,  were 
similar  in  character  to  those  which  were  prophesied  so  glow¬ 
ingly  to  take  place  in  connection  with  the  Second  Coming  of 
Messiah  and  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel  (Acts 
1:7  with  Joel  2:12-27).  The  whole  context  of  Joel’s  prophecy, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  Peter’s  quotation  in  Acts  2:17-21, 
emphasizes  (apart  from  any  consideraton  of  the  events  of 
Pentecost)  that  these  words  quoted  by  Peter  have  never  been 
fulfilled.  The  Spirit  was  outpoured  at  Pentecost,  but  not  in 
the  full  sense  of  Joel’s  prophecy.  His  special  coming  to  form 
the  Church  was  unrevealed  in  the  Old  Testament  (Eph. 
3:1-9).  Joel  knew  nothing  of  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  or 
the  formation  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  fulfilment  of  this 
graphic  passage,  in  the  time  of  Israel’s  restoration,  will  con¬ 
sist,  not  in  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  which  is  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Church  age,  but  in  the  indwelling  of,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  filling  with,  the  Spirit,  which  Joel  describes  as  the 
“pouring  out  upon  all  flesh”  (2:28).  Before  ever  it  is  ful¬ 
filled,  however,  the  great  invasion  from  the  North  must  occur 
(Joel  2:1-10),  the  Tribulation  take  place  (Acts  2:19-21), 
Armageddon  be  fought  (Joel  2:11),  Israel  be  regathered  and 
converted  (Joel  2:12-17),  and  the  Lord’s  Second  Advent 
come,  issuing  in  great  deliverance  (Joel  2:18-27). 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  Octobei'-Dece^nber  Number,  19H) 


**The  Annotated  Bible,  Vol.  V  (of  the  O.T.),  p.  108. 
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The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  By  Leonard  Hodgson,  D.D. 

Charles  Scribners*  Sons.  234  pp.  $2.50. 

The  need  of  a  more  extended  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  evident  to  many.  Dr.  Hodgson  is  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church — a  position  which  imposes  on  him  the  responsibility 
of  knowing  the  great  theme  on  which  he  writes.  The  book  is 
highly  commended  in  England  by  various  reviewers.  The 
chapters  are  verbatim  reproductions  of  the  Croall  lectures 
given  in  Edinburgh  in  January,  1943 — seven  lectures  in  all. 
Lecture  I  presents  Revelation  as  the  Source  of  Doctrine;  II 
and  III,  Revelation  in  the  New  Testament;  IV,  Trinitarian 
Theology;  V,  The  Doctrine  and  Philosophy;  VI,  Three  Classi¬ 
cal  Expositions:  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Calvin;  and  VII,  Trini¬ 
tarian  Religion.  To  this  is  added  extended  appendices.  The 
general  character  of  the  book,  its  style,  is  anticipated  in  the 
author’s  words:  “These  lectures  are  to  attempt  to  expound 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  terms  of  present-day  thought.” 
Since,  as  the  author  says,  “the  doctrine  is  a  revelation,”  his 
first  chapter  bears  on  that  aspect  of  truth.  The  conception  of 
this  lecture  is  that  revelation  rests  on  actions  rather  than 
words.  Words  merely  serve  to  record  action.  Thus  he 
writes,  “The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  product  of  rational 
reflection  on  the  divine  historical  activity.”  Men  must  see 
what  God  does  rather  than  merely  hear  what  He  says.  All 
this  is  involved  in  metaphysics  respecting  the  whole  being  of 
man  as  the  scope  of  his  receptivity.  There  is  very  little  con¬ 
templation  in  this  volume  of  the  Trinity  in  its  abstract  real¬ 
ity.  The  treatment  is  continuously  involved  in  its  relation  to 
human  life  and  experience.  This  is  the  character  of  the  New 
Testament  revelation  as  the  author  presents  it.  The  section 
on  the  Theology  of  the  Trinity  avoids  the  use  of  the  usual 
Scriptures  or  the  theological  terms.  The  devout  reader  will 
desire  much  that  one  Biblical  passage  might  be  exalted  with 
due  authority.  In  the  section  which  deals  with  Philosophy 
as  related  to  the  Trinity,  much  that  is  speculation,  yet  inter- 
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esting  and  suggestive,  is  introduced.  There  is  real  historical 
value  to  the  lecture  bearing  on  the  teachings  of  Augustine, 
Aquinas,  and  Calvin. 

The  book,  as  would  be  expected,  is  the  work  of  a  scholar 
and  stimulates  thought  but  does  not  refresh  the  spirit  in 
bringing  one  nearer  to  the  Persons  contemplated.  To  those 
who  can  read  with  profit  while  disagreeing  on  various  points, 
the  book  will  be  of  genuine  value. 

I 

Evangelism  Today.  By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer.  Fleming  H. 

Revell,  New  York.  125  pp.  $1.60. 

Another  clear  and  enlightening  book  by  Dr.  Zwemer.  A 
life-long  missionary  learns  the  deeper  aspects  of  evangelism — 
those  facts  and  forces  which  are  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
revival  promoter  of  modern  times.  It  is  a  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibility  that  God  has  committed  His  most  important  and 
imperative  message  to  Christians  to  publish.  It  is  no  wonder 
He  warns  of  an  anathema  that  must  fall  on  those  who  mis¬ 
state  the  gospel.  Dr.  Zwemer  states  a  very  essential  truth 
when  he  says :  “The  message  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
the  method  of  the  messenger.”  This  volume  is  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  vital  truth ;  but  there  is  very  much  more  of  equal 
value  in  this  so-useful  volume.  The  first  six  chapters  deal 
with  the  gospel  message,  the  next  six  chapters  concern  the 
motive  and  approach,  and  the  book  closes  with  two  chapters  on 
the  messenger’s  resources  and  power.  Every  preacher  needs 
this  book  if  he  has  any  heart  for  the  work  committed  to  him. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

Religious  Progress  Through  Religious  Revivals.  By 

Frank  Greenville  Beardsley,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  American 

Tract  Society,  New  York.  181  pp.  $1.50. 

A  restudy  of  history  to  discover  the  place  and  part  of  re¬ 
ligious  awakenings  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  civilization 
would  be  profitable,  not  only  to  the  church  but  also  to  the 
nation.  The  volume  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  do  that  im¬ 
portant  thing. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  limited  to  modern  times.  It 
begins  by  outlining  the  great  revivals  of  modern  history:  the 
Great  Awakening  in  America  and  the  Evangelical  Revival  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Awakening  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1800  and  the  Great  Revivals  of  1857-1858,  the  revivals 
of  the  great  evangelists,  and  proceeds  to  give  more  fully  and 
in  greater  detail  the  results  which  those  revivals  have  pro¬ 
duced  upon  human  society. 
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Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some  concerning  revivals,  the 
author  pursues  his  thesis  that  any  movement  must  be  judged 
by  its  fruits.  Revivals  have  produced  saved  individuals  and 
saved  individuals  are  the  saving  salt  of  society.  Thus  revivals 
have  exerted  a  potent  influence  in  moral,  social,  political,  and 
economic  life.  This  is  the  strongest  argument  in  their  favor. 

With  the  author,  we  believe  that  the  consideration  of  re¬ 
vivals  from  the  viewpoint  of  results  will  lead  to  a  new  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  value  of  such  outpourings  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
This  book  is  a  flne  contribution  to  that  end. 

\ 

Preaching  the  Word  op  God.  By  Morgan  Phelps  Noyes. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  219  pp.  $2.00. 

If  the  importance  of  a  subject  is  indicated  by  the  number 
of  books  devoted  to  it,  preaching  is  important.  Of  the  many 
books  written  on  Preaching  a  number  have  been  delivered 
first  as  a  series  of  lectures.  Preaching  the  Word  of  God  is 
such  a  series  of  lectures,  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on 
Preaching  at  Yale  University  in  1942. 

According  to  the  author,  the  lectures  are  a  series  of 
studies  in  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  ministry.  They  do  not 
assume  to  give  advice  on  the  making  of  sermons  or  on  the 
conduct  of  a  parish,  but  they  come  out  of  the  experience  of  a 
minister  engaged  in  the  everyday  duties  of  a  pastorate,  who 
has  tried  to  define  for  himself  his  approach  to  some  of  the 
problems  that  confront  him  in  his  calling. 

The  lecture  titles  indicate  the  scope  of  the  treatment  given 
the  subject:  The  Word  and  the  Preacher,  The  Word  and 
the  Church,  The  Word  and  the  World,  The  Word  and  Every 
Man,  The  Word  and  the  Pastor,  The  Word  and  Worship. 

The  spirit  evinced  in  the  book  throughout  is  liberal.  The 
Word  of  God  is  understood  to  be  something  more  and  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments — 
the  Bible.  God's  Word  may  come  to  the  preacher  through  the 
Bible,  but  it  may  come  to  him  from  other  sources  also.  If 
read  with  spiritual  insight  and  discernment,  the  book  has 
much  of  value  for  the  preacher. 

A  Popular  History  op  Christian  Education.  By  Clarence 

H.  Benson.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  355  pp.  $2.00. 

In  this  volume  is  set  forth  a  review  of  the  educational 
movement,  particularly  Christian  education.  It  begins  with 
Jewish  education  in  pre-Christian  times  and  continues 
through  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church,  the  Dark  Ages,  the 
Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation,  to  early  education  in 
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America.  The  early  history  of  the  Sunday  School,  its  origin 
and  development  in  England,  its  organization  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  America  is  clearly  portrayed.  The  International 
Uniform  Lesson  system  and  the  Graded  Lesson  series  are 
treated  in  their  development  and  change.  The  teacher  train¬ 
ing  movement,  the  change  from  Sunday  School  to  Church 
School,  the  passing  of  the  convention  movement  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  of  Religious  Education  is  traced  effectively. 
The  book  closes  with  an  appeal  for  the  renewal  and  revival  of 
the  Sunday  School  as  an  antidote  to  the  current  wave  of 
crime. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  suited  for  textbook  use. 
So  used  it  has  a  very  practical  value  in  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  Sunday  School  workers.  In  these  days  when 
the  Sunday  School  is  being  criticized  on  the  one  hand  and 
lamented  on  the  other,  the  book  is  pertinent  in  its  evalution 
of  the  greatest  evangelizing  agency  in  the  church’s  history 
and  in  its  advocacy  for  the  restoration  of  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  Sunday  School  in  America.  The  book  closes 
with  suggestions  for  the  realization  of  that  restoration. 

The  approach  of  the  author  to  the  subject  is  conservative. 
In  these  days  of  increasing  juvenile  delinquency  parents  as 
well  as  Sunday  School  superintendents,  officers,  and  teachers 
will  find  this  book  a  valuable  help  to  the  understanding  of 
conservative  educational  methods. 

Heavenly  Destiny.  By  Emma  Moody  Powell.  Moody  Press, 

Chicago.  343  pp.  $2.00. 

A  number  of  books  have  been  written  giving  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  great  evangelist,  Dwight  Lyman  Moody,  but  this 
volume  is  the  first  to  give  the  biography  of  his  life  com¬ 
panion  and  co-worker. 

The  grand-daughter  of  these  two  servants  of  God  has  done 
the  Christian  world  a  real  service  in  making  available  so 
much  of  the  inner  family  life,  not  only  of  Mrs.  Moody  but  of 
Mr.  Moody  and  the  children.  The  service  rendered  is  not 
merely  the  recording  of  facts  but  the  revelation  through  that 
record  of  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  a  life,  wrought  by  the 
grace  of  God,  hitherto  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
terested  and  admiring  friends  of  her  husband. 

Beginning  with  the  coming  of  the  F.  H.  Revell  family 
from  England  to  America  and  to  Chicago,  when  Emma  Revell 
was  but  six  years  of  age,  the  story  continues  to  relate  the 
meeting  of  the  two,  Emma  Revell  and  Dwight  Moody,  nine 
years  later  in  the  Sunday  School  where  he  was  working  and 
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where  she  had  gone  to  help  out  in  teaching.  The  marriage, 
the  life  in  Chicago,  the  ministry  in  the  British  Isles,  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  this  country  is  told  revealing  the  part  taken 
by  Mrs.  Moody  in  the  life  and  ministry  of  Mr.  Moody.  By  no 
means  least  in  the  record  is  the  picture  given  of  the  Moody 
home  at  Northheld.  The  picture  is  one  of  varied  experiences, 
laughter  and  tears,  joys  and  disappointments,  faith  and  cour¬ 
age,  love  and  loyalty. 

The  reading  of  the  book  is  a  spiritual  tonic,  an  inspiration. 
The  volume  is  one  to  be  read,  not  once  but  many  times.  It  is 
a  book  into  which  one  may  dip  for  a  chapter  as  time  allows, 
and  there  find  refreshment  for  the  inner  man. 

Professor  John  H.  Bennetch 

The  Saturday  and  Sunday  Lessons  from  Luke  in  the 

Greek  Gospel  Lectionary.  By  Bruce  M.  Metzger,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  v,  101  pp.  ^1.50, 

paper. 

Textual  study  is  very  slow  and  arduous,  the  science  of 
textual  criticism  a  highly  specialized  line  of  endeavor.  And 
the  workmen,  in  consequence,  are  all  too  few  for  the  task  of 
studying  the  New  Testament  text.  Splendid  progress  has 
been  achieved  since  the  days  of  Erasmus  and  the  first  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  printed  in  1516.  But  the  work 
of  sifting  all  the  evidence  is  still  to  be  completed;  indeed, 
new  manuscripts  are  yet  coming  to  light.  One  fruitful  source 
of  evidence  for  the  original  text  lies  in  the  lectionaries  of  the 
church,  i.e.  the  reading  lessons  used  in  public  services.  In  the 
past  such  evidence  was  not  considered  of  very  much  impor¬ 
tance,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  come  a  change  in  the  crit¬ 
ics*  mind  on  the  subject.  Professor  Ernest  Cadman  Colwell, 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  responsible  for  a  whole  series 
known  as  Studies  in  the  Lectionary  Text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  so  convinced  is  he  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
these  lessons.  The  present  work  happens  to  be  a  contribution 
to  this  group  of  studies,  forming  number  3  of  volume  II. 
Besides,  the  author  has  stated  in  his  preface  that  the  material 
he  presents  was  gathered  largely  from  two  chapters  of  his 
doctoral  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Classics  Department  of 
Princeton  University.  Readers  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  re¬ 
cent  years  will  recognize  in  Dr.  Metzger,  the  author,  a  faith¬ 
ful  contributor  of  book  reviews  to  this  journal.  At  present 
the  writer  serves  Princeton  Seminary  as  an  Instructor  in 
New  Testament. 
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Dr.  Metzger  has  divided  his  research  into  two  parts.  The 
composite  collation  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  lessons  from 
Luke,  given  in  Part  II,  forms  the  basis  for  the  lectionary 
studies  which  constitute  Part  I.  Two  appendices  complete  the 
brief  volume.  Appendix  I  has  indicated  the  non-lectionary 
support  for  the  lessons  under  consideration.  Appendix  II,  the 
connection  between  the  Chester  Beatty  Papyrus  I  and  the 
Lucian  lectionaries.  Textual  critics  will  gain  from  the  cau¬ 
tious  but  able  investigations  of  the  author. 

Gongs  in  the  Night.  Reaching  the  Tribes  of  French  Indo¬ 
china.  By  Mrs.  Gordon  H.  Smith.  Zondervan  Publishing 

House,  Grand  Rapids.  102  pp.  $1.00 

Missionary  testimonies  make  the  heart  beat  faster.  Even 
in  a  world  of  scientific  marvel  and  unprecedented  war  the 
pulse  may  rise.  At  least,  it  will  inside  the  believer  whose 
chief  concern  is  for  the  evangelization  of  mankind,  “dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,”  in  whose  interest  the  Savior  commis¬ 
sioned  us  to  “go  into  all  the  world.”  What  lends  peculiar 
charm  to  the  testimonial  from  Mrs.  Smith  of  the  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance,  is  its  naive  but  poetic  appreciation 
of  French  Indo-China,  with  its  challenge  to  pioneer  evangel¬ 
ism.  This  book  is  virtually  the  diary  of  a  woman  laboring 
with  husband  and  children  in  remote  jungles,  very  faithful  to 
the  Lord  although  at  the  same  time  a  creature  of  fiesh  and 
blood,  as  cultured  as  any  young  woman  at  home.  Mr.  Smith 
has  written  a  companion  volume  to  this  one,  entitled  The 
Blood  Hunters.  If  that  will  be  another  picturesque  work 
comparable  to  Mrs.  Smith's,  lovers  of  the  missionary  cause 
may  possess  a  twofold  witness  to  leadership  on  the  foreign 
field  not  easily  duplicated.  Many  of  the  brief  chapters  here 
— seventeen  in  all — are  illustrated  by  original  sketches,  be¬ 
sides  some  thirteen  views  of  both  field  and  workers.  Sad  to 
say,  all  this  missionary  effort  has  had  to  cease  with  the 
coming  of  war.  New  missionaries  were  scheduled  to  arrive 
and  lend  a  hand  in  the  evangelizing  of  the  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lions  within  French  Indo-China,  when  the  ravages  of  war 
prevented.  Mrs.  Smith’s  brief  foreword  will  both  explain 
the  title  of  the  book  and  intimate  its  literary  qualities: 
“Darkness  in  the  jungle.  Through  the  still,  hot  air  it  comes 
to  us — ^the  haunting,  reverberating  beat  of  the  gongs.  A 
regular,  melancholy  sound,  barbaric  and  wild.  We  sit  listen¬ 
ing.  Listening.  The  gongs  in  the  night.  The  tribesmen 
are  trying  to  confound  the  demons  who  are  working  spells 
on  their  villages.  Heathen  darkness.  Our  hearts  answer 
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with  throbs  of  awe  and  pity.  We  would  hasten  to  them  with 
the  Light  ‘whose  dawning  maketh  all  things  new.*  ** 

Praying  Hyde.  A  Man  of  Prayer.  By  Basil  Miller.  Zon- 

dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  132  pp.  $1.25. 

One  man  in  the  present  age  of  bustle,  if  only  one,  has 
attained  renown  for  praying.  This  is  a  humble  Presbyterian 
missionary  to  India,  known  best  as  Praying  Hyde  (John 
Hyde,  1865-1912).  ^V^ile  the  vast  majority  t^ay  may  sense 
no  lack  of  prayer,  as  witnessed  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
old-fashioned  prayer  service,  it  will  be  cause  for  rejoicing 
before  the  God  whose  “house  shall  be  called  the  house  of 
prayer,”  whose  Son  “ever  liveth  to  make  intercession**  and 
whose  Spirit  “maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered,”  that  even  the  twentieth  century 
knew  one  who  chose  to  “pray  for  thirty  days  and  nights, 
or  ten  days  on  end,  or  remain  on  his  knees  for  thirty-six 
hours  without  moving.”  Basil  Miller,  editor  of  Sunday  School 
Digest  and  author  of  many  Christian  biographies,  is  to  be 
commended  for  writing  one  more  worthwhile  life-story. 
Even  in  the  small  compass  which  the  writer  has  allowed  him¬ 
self  for  telling  his  story,  he  has  sketched  a  vivid  personality 
with  definite  lines. 

Mr.  Miller’s  popular  biographies  are  no  effort  at  the  de¬ 
finitive  and  comprehensive,  but  they  do  enshrine  personali¬ 
ties  which  have  left  a  great  impression  on  their  contempo¬ 
raries  and  the  generations  to  follow.  As  for  Hyde,  once  he 
is  reported  to  have  confided  in  a  friend  that  he  dreaded  the 
thought  of  anyone*s  trying  to  follow  his  example,  so  un¬ 
usual  and  exacting  were  the  claims  which  prayer  made  upon 
him.  And  well  might  the  bachelor  missionary  dread  it,  since 
his  toil  in  prayer  was  to  cut  life*s  thread  short  and  move 
a  heart  out  of  its  natural  position  on  the  left  side  to  a  place 
on  the  right.  But  it  was  something  other  than  fanaticism 
which  prompted  John  Hyde  to  a  life  of  sacrificial  prayer  and 
evangelism.  Mr.  Miller  proves  this  by  summing  up  the 
chief  characteristics  of  his  biographical  subject  thus:  “His 
was  an  ardent  and  passionate  love  for  Christ.  .  .  .  Again, 
he  passionately  loved  the  people  with  whom  he  labored.  .  .  . 
Nor  did  he  feel  less  regard  for  his  fellow  missionaries.** 
Young  and  old  alike  enjoyed  the  presence  of  this  man  of 
apostolic  prayer-fervor. 

The  Gospel  op  Mark  For  Men  In  Service.  By  Wilbur  M. 

Smith,  D.D.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  92  pp.  Paper,  50^^. 

Why  another  exposition  of  the  second  Gospel?  Dr.  Smith, 
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able  editor  of  Pelouhefs  Notes,  has  added  his  simple  treat¬ 
ment  of  Mark  to  the  more  elaborate  commentaries  on  the 
Gospel  already  written,  in  response  to  a  need  just  arisen. 
Recently  three  chaplains  inquired  of  Dr.  Smith,  “What  would 
you  advise  us  to  speak  upon,  in  a  Bible  class  for  soldiers,  held 
once  a  week,  if  you  were  not  to  see  these  soldiers  more  than 
four  times  before  they  were  transferred  from  your  care?” 
The  reply  was  “Markus  Gospel,”  and  the  booklet  originated  as 
indication  that  the  answer  was  meant  seriously. 

Fourteen  brief  chapters,  along  with  five  appendices,  com¬ 
pose  the  exposition.  “The  purpose  of  this  little  book,”  as 
the  Preface  expresses  it  compactly,  “is  just  to  present  sug¬ 
gestive  outlines  on  subjects  that  have  a  tremendously  vital 
relationship  to  what  men  think,  and  what  men  ought  to  do, 
and  the  hope  that  God  sets  before  men  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.”  Though  the  brief  commentary  was  designed  primarily 
to  aid  chaplains  and  men  of  the  armed  forces,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  think  no  others  could  benefit  from  its  pages.  All 
Bible-loving  Christians  will  profit  from  a  guide  to  Mark 
written  like  this.  Indeed,  it  should  promote  Bible  reading 
through  the  very  suggestiveness  of  its  treatment.  Would 
that  all  the  Scriptures  were  expounded  in  a  form  like  this 
for  Sunday  School  and  private  instruction  in  the  whole 
counsel  of  God! 

“This  study  has  proved  as  profitable  to  the  author  as  any 
he  has  known  for  a  long  time;  in  fact,  it  was  full  of  sur¬ 
prises  to  him,”  Dr.  Smith  confesses  ere  closing  the  Preface. 
Thousands  of  others  may  echo  his  testimony. 

Miner  Brodhead  Steams 

Studien  Over  de  El-Amarnabrieven  en  het  Oude-Testa- 

MENT.  By  J.  De  Koning,  Th.D.  W.  D.  Meinema  N.  V., 

Delft,  Holland.  667  pp. 

This  learned  work  was  submitted  as  a  dissertation  for 
obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  from  the  Free  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Amsterdam,  and  reached  America  shortly  before 
postal  communications  with  Holland  ceased,  at  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  delay  in  publication  of  the  review  is  due 
partly  to  the  reviewer’s  travels,  partly  to  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  work,  and  partly  to  its  having  been  loaned  to  Dr.  W.  F. 
Albright  of  Johns  Hopkins,  as  it  is  probably  the  only  copy  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  loan  to  Dr.  Albright  has  been 
well  repaid  by  his  expert  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  book, 
for  no  one  we  know  would  be  more  competent  to  judge  of  its 
worth. 
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Dr.  Albright  says  (in  a  letter  to  this  reviewer) :  “De 
Koning  has  worked  very  hard  and  shows  much  more  learning 
and  much  sounder  judgment  than  the  average  writer  in  this 
field.”  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental 
Research  No.  87,  Dr.  Albright  writes  of  the  same  work  (p. 
38) :  “His  careful  compilation  of  data  bearing,  e.g.,  on  the 
Egyptian  administration  of  the  country  [Palestine],  is  val¬ 
uable,  and  some  of  his  conclusions  anticipate  unpublished  re¬ 
sults  of  my  own.”  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Albright  feels  that 
De  Koning’s  lack  of  philological  training  has  led  him  to  some 
erroneous  conclusions,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  archaeology 
is  also  somewhat  weak.  In  spite  of  a  smattering  of  Accadian, 
this  reviewer  is  in  no  position  to  contest  Dr.  AlbrighPs  judg¬ 
ment.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  if  Dr.  De  Kon- 
ing’s  knowledge  of  philology  and  archaeology  is  weak  com¬ 
pared  with  Dr.  AlbrighPs,  nevertheless  it  is  immense,  by  ordi¬ 
nary  standards.  Dr.  Albright  himself  says,  in  another  letter : 
“His  painstaking  study  of  the  entire  literature,  so  far  as  he 
could  get  access  to  it,  and  his  sound  common  sense  in  dealing 
with  many  problems  make  his  inadequate  philological  and 
linguistic  basis  all  the  more  regrettable.” 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Albright  flatly  rejects  the  principal  conclusion  of  the 
work,  namely,  that  the  El  Amarna  letters  were  written  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  and  shortly  thereafter,  and  describe  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  Palestine  during  and  after  the  Israelite  invasion.  Of 
course  Dr.  Albright  dates  the  Exodus  later  than  the  Amarna 
letters,  on  the  basis  of  entirely  different  evidence.  This  re¬ 
viewer  believes,  with  Dr.  Garstang,  that  the  Exodus  occurred 
toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century  B.C.,  and  that  therefore 
Dr.  De  Koning,  in  spite  of  any  deficiencies  in  linguistics  and 
archaeology,  may  still  be  right  in  his  main  thesis.  To  a  tyro 
like  myself,  he  seems  to  make  out  a  very  strong  case.  What¬ 
ever  defects  his  work  or  his  training  may  show,  the  author 
is  to  be  heartily  commended  for  his  deep  respect  for  the  au¬ 
thority  and  accuracy  of  the  Word  of  (xod,  although  this  is 
quite  the  rule  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  (Gereformeerde 
Kerk).  As  an  illustration  of  this  characteristic,  we  note  that 
the  author  fixes  the  date  of  the  Exodus  in  the  year  of  the 
death  of  the  Pharoah  of  the  Exodus,  since  Psalm  136 :15  says 
that  the  Pharoah  was  also  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  De  Kon¬ 
ing  concludes  that  Amenhotep  II  was  the  Pharoah  of  the 
Exodus,  and  hence  that  the  latter  took  place  in  1423  B.C. 

The  last  word  over  the  El  Amarna  letters  has  not  yet  been 
said,  and  Dr.  Albright  himself  is  publishing  a  series  of  arti- 


